paintings by 


BISSIERE 


DUBUFFET 
(from 1943—1959) 


DUFY 

sculpture by 
ERNST 
(from 1928—1959) ARP 
FAUTRIER BAIZERMAN 
GATCH BOURDELLE 
KLEE DEGAS 
MIRO KEMENY 
MORANDI LAURENS 
NOLDE MANZU 
PICASSO MARINI 
ROUAULT MATISSE 


VIEIRA DASILVA RODIN 


Paul Klee «Tdadnzerin» 1930 (G.8) Oil 13,52x9 ins. 


ON EXHIBITION january 12—february 6 GIACOME | | i 


sculpture paintings drawing; 


WORLD HOUSE GALLERIES 


NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 987 MADISON AVENUE 


GALERIE DE FRANCE 


3, Faubourg Saint-Honoré PARIS 


PEINTURE 
DE Line 
| STATE LIBRARY | 
ALECHINSKY HARTUNG MANESSIER 
BERGMAN LE MOAL MARYAN 
DEYROLLE LEVEE MUSIC 
GILLET MAGNELLI B. NICHOLSON 
PIGNON SOULAGES 
PRASSINOS TAMAYO 
SINGIER ZAO WOU KI 
SCULPTURES 
DE 
CONSAGRA JACOBSEN 
COULENTIANOS MASTROIANNI 
GONZALEZ ROBERT MULLER 
* 
Décembre: Janvier: Février: 


MANESSIER HENRI NOUVEAU ROBERT MULLER 


—_ 


GALLERY 


47 EAST 77 STREET, NEW YORK 21 


ELMER BISCHOFF 


JANUARY 5—23 


JEAN TINGUELY 


JAN. 26 — FEB. 13 


Galerie A.G. 
32, rue de I’Université 
Paris 7e Bab. 02-21 


Jusqu’au 20 janvier: 


ANDEL ALTMANN ®BAROUKH 
BON! PIERRAKOS’ SILVA 
ROBERT TATIN 


Peintures, Dessins, Gravures 


Galerie La Cour d’ingres 


17bis, quai Voltaire (Cour) 
Paris Vil Littré 80 48 


Le Surréalisme dans la 


Peinture de: 
MAX ERNST - HEROLD - KLEE - LAM 


MAGRITTE - TAMAYO - PICABIA 
PAALEN - BRAUNER - CHIRICO 
et autres... 


GALERIE ILE DE FRANCE 
33 quai Bourbon, Paris 4e 
Méd 14-03 
ILE SAINT-LOUIS 


Gouaches, Aquarelles, Dessins 
et Lithographies de 


Maitres 


MELTZER GALLERY 
Contemporary Sculpture, 
Drawings and Prints 


38 WEST 57 STREET 
CIRCLE 5-8936 NEW YORK 


GALERIE ARIEL 


1, AVENUE DE MESSINE, PARIS 8e, CAR 13-09 
DUBUFFET ALECHINSKY 
DUTHOO BITRAN 
GOETZ CORNEILLE 
HARTUNG DUFOUR 
MANESSIER GILLET 
POLIAKOFF MARYAN 
DE STAEL MESSAGIER 
VIEIRA DA SILVA POUGET 
Galerie 
Raymond Cordier & Cie 


27, rue Guénégaud Paris Vi 


Max-Walter SVAN B E R G 


Oeuvres récentes 


PERLS GALLERIEs 


1016 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


—@——— 


Major Recent Acquisitions 


ARCHIPENKO - BOMBOIS - BRAQUE - CALDER 
CHAGALL - DUFY - GRIS - LEGER - MIRO - MODIGL 
PASCIN - PICASSO - ROUAULT - SOUTINE - UTRiLy 

VIVIN - VLAMINCK 


ads 

seth 
- ii 
ak ea 
ieee 


a 
3, ga 


Galerie Europe 22, rue de Seine Paris 6 ODE 6675 


Peintures et Gouaches 
Jusqu’en Février 1960 


Wols 


Picasso Leger Kandinsky Poliakoff Weichberger 


GALERIE du DRAGON 


19, rue du Dragon - PARIS 6e 


MATTA SABY HULTBERG ZANARTU 
PEVERELLI LEMESLE PFRIEM  Peitnturn 
HIQUILY WALDBERG Sculptures 

MASUROWSKI 


Littré 24-19 


En permanence : 


Dessins 


Sc 


Galerie Stadler 


51, rue de Seine 
Paris Vi Dan 9110 


Claire Falkenstein 


Sculptures 
A partir du 26 janvier 1960 


— 


ART 


AN 


31 Bl 


WILLARD GALLERY 


23 WEST 6 


NEW YORK Ge 


LYONEL FEININGER 


WATERCOLORS 


FEBRUARY 
EXHIBITIO 


34 RUE 


vs ede > 
es, 


£ 
Fecal 
7 2 ‘ge 
| a> 
- ‘ a> YY > 
i jt iad 
met.’ 


"7m BLU 


it 


galleria 


ALDER 
IDIGL 
UTRILg 


Milan - via andegari 12 


BURRI 
ot FONTANA 


ON 


tré 24-19 


NARTU 


Pes 
—— Sculptures de: 


VEDOVA 


GARELLI - SOMAINI 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS LTD 
r (Established 1842) 


EXHIBITION 
A NUEVA PINTURA DE ESPANA 


including works by 


Cuixart Lucio Tapies 

Feito Mendez Tharrats 

Lago Millares Vila Casas 
Saura 


January 19th — February 13th 1960 


31 BRUTON STREET, LONDON W.1. 
Cables: INVOCATION, LONDON Mayfair 2920 


ST 66 


rox! Galerie Arnaud 


34 RUE DU FOUR PARIS Ge LITTRE 40-26 


Barré Downing 
H. A. Bertrand Feito 
Carrade Fichet 
Coppel Guitet 
Koenig 


Sculptures de Marta Pan 


peridot 


820 madison ave. new york 21 
sculpture by 
(1858-1928) 


first exhibition in 
america 


december 14-january 16 


february: BURRI 


LESLIE/CHAMBERLAIN |=. |: 


32 east - me 91 
< 69 s Ww yor < CW yo ork 


KFTHA SACIGON GHUERY 


YUKON 8-1800 CABLE: JAYGALRY ¢ \ 


Joop Sanders 


January 8 — February 6, 1960 
ESTHER STUTTMAN GALLERY 


13 EAST 75th STREET, NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


March 4 — April 2, 1960 
STEDELIJK MUSEUM 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


OTTESEN be 


i 
Galerie Marcel ir 
C. Coard me) 


GALERIE VAN DE LOO 


Deppe Galizie Jorn Platschek Reigi Saura Serpan 
Senderborg Schumacher Tapies Thieler Cimiotti 
Hajek Gruppe Spur 


MGnchen, Maximilianstr.7 — Essen, Hans-Lutherstr. 17 


FRANK PERLS GALLERYS A 


Contemporary rns 
and Sculpture 


bn pern 


350 NORTH CAMDEN DRIVE BEVERLY HILLS 
CALIFORNIA 


Galleria Schneider Roma 


Works by 

Afro Buggiani Cagli Cervelli Cinello 
Cristiano Gregori Hadzi Hebald Manlio 
Matta Mirko Pagliacci Scialoja Sinisca 


Director: Dr. Robert E. Schneider 


_ Rampa Mignanelli, 10 


KLEEMANN GALLERIES, INC. 


11 East 68 New York 21, N.Y. 
Telephone: Trafalgar 9-6950 Cable Address: Kleeart Newyork 


january/february 1960 


MASTROIANNIL | scurprure 


' INTERNATIONAL GRAND PRIZE THE 2oth BIENNALE OF VENICE 1958 


} ANDINSKY JAWLENSKY BARLACH NAY 

f ARC BAUMEISTER MATARE MASTROIANNI 
' ACKE H. HARTUNG MAILLOL CORPORA 

+ LEE WINTER GONZALEZ BRUNORI 

' OLDE LEHMBRUCK RODIN 


European Address: Hohenschaeftlarn near Munich - Phone: Ebenhausen 875 


rRYSAIDENBERG GALLERY 


ting Opening February 16: GYO RGY KEP ES 


First New York Exhibition 


bf permanence: KLEE - LEGER - MASSON - MOORE - PICASSO 


10 EAST 77 STREET - NEW YORK 21 


SCULPTORS: Jack Hastings 
Israel Levitan : & 


Hilda Morris 
Jan Peter Stern 
Wilbert Verhelst 1018 MADISON AVE. 
PENTHOUSE 
PAINTERS: Harold Baumbach NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


James Boynton 
James Leong 

Luis Martinez Pedro 
Merton D. Simpson 


ae 


> “Doll” by Jack Hastings 


RENE ACHT 
GEORGES NOEL 
GER LATASTER 
JOSEPH SIMA 


ZOLTAN KEMENY 


GALERIE PAUL FACCHETTI 


17, RUE DE LILLE - PARIS 


ADOLPH 


GOTTLIEB 


new paintings 
January 6th -February 6th 


o— 


— DAVID 


OMITH 


new sculpture 
February 10th -March 12th 


Exhibitions Closed Mondays 


co 


FRENCH & COMPANY Inc. 


MADISON AVENUE AND 76TH STREET - NEW YORK 


Agenore 


; A ‘3 E _ : recent sculpture 


January 18th to February 6th 


THE CONTEMPORARIE & 
992 Madison Avenue New York 2 | 


ONE OF THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTIONS IN THE U.S.A. RUTH WHITE GALLE, 
: G RA PH | c A RT 42 East 57, New York 22 
WATERCOLORS-DRAWINGS February 2 — 20,1960 JOHN FREEMAN Sculpture 


BRAQUE . CHAGALL - MATISSE February 23 — March 12,1960 ALFRED RUSSELL ‘aint 


MIRO - KLEE - NOLDE - PICASSO ™ 
KIRCHNER - CORINTH . MUNCH LORD’S GALLERY 
GAUGUIN SCHMIDT-ROTTLUFF - HECKEL 26 Wellington Road, London N.W.8 Primrose 4444 | Will Barne 
Head of a Tahitian Woman MULLER - GAUGUIN Evenings and week-ends by appcintment 
WATERGOLOS BONNARD DEGAS ERNST GIACOMETTI GROMAIRE KLE 


CATALOGUE AVAILABLE > 
- 


| 

LEGER MANET MATISSE MIRO MODIGLIANI MORAN ! 

NEW ART CENTER Gallery ncore reise ova 
Sculpture by John WARREN DAVIS 


1193 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK 28, N.Y. Permanently: SCHWITTERS 


LE O C A S T E 8 L | 4 EAST 77, NEW YORK 


JASPER JOHNS e ROBERT RAUSCHENBERG e FRANK —T 


at the ‘Sixteen Americans‘ exhibition 


E 
E 


3 2 


— 


THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, NEW YORK 


Forthcoming shows: 


WILLIAM GILES e NORMAN BLUHM e JASPER JOHNS 


galerie bellechass$ 


GALERIE FURSTENBERG 


Paris Vie 4 rue Furstenberg Dan: 17-89 


LEPRI 


du 2 au 16 février 1960 


Henri DIMIER 


du 19 février au 5 mars 


Janvier 


Groupe des peintres de 
Galerie 
et 


en permanence 
ceuvres tactilistes Je} 


THEO KERGI. 


266, boulevard saint-ger. 14! 
paris-7 - inv. 20-39 


i 


WILL 
. = BARNET 


8-27 FEBRUARY 1960 


>St 4444 | Will Barnet “Dispersal in the Temple“, oil, 54x49 '/2, 1957 


E KLE 
DRAN 


PERTHA SCHAEFER GALLERY 


39 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


GALERIE D’ART MODERNE 


Marie-Suzanne Feigel Aeschengraben 5 Basel 


Unsere Wanderausstellung 
der Werke von Hans Arp 
ist zu sehen: 


>chas$ 
, 

bis Ende Dezember 1959 im Folkwangmuseum Essen 
ares és Februar 1960 in der Stadtischen Kunsthalle 

Mannheim 

Mitte Marz bis Mitte April 1960 in der Hamburger Kunsthalle 
— Hamburg 
stes lef” Mitte Mai bis Mitte Juni 1960 im Stedelijk Museum 

Amsterdam 


ERG 
Mitte Juli bis Ende August 1960 in der Staatlichen Kunsthalle 


Baden-Baden 


it-ger.1a 
10-39 


La Demeure 


PARIS 8 - 30,RUE CAMBACERES - ANJOU 37-61 


TAPISSERIES CONTEMPORAINES 
dAUBUSSON 


En permanence, tapisseries de: 

ADAM - Maurice ANDRE - Louis Marie JULLIEN 
LE CORBUSIER - LURCAT - Mathieu MATEGOT 
Jean PICART LE DOUX - PRASSINOS - Dom ROBERT 
SAINT-SAENS - SINGIER - TOURLIERE - VASARELY 


BETTY PARSONS 
GALLERY 15 E. 57 Street, N.Y. 


SECTION 11 11 E. 57 Street, N.Y. 


Coming Exhibitions 


Jack YOUNGERMAN 
Ethel SCHWABACHER 
Agnes MARTIN 
Leon SMITH 
Boris MARGO 


DAVID HERBERT GALLERY 
14 EAST 69th STREET, NEW YORK 


SCULPTURE 
by 


.ouist NEVELSON 


January 6 February 6 


Galleria La Tartaruga 
Roma Via Babuino 196 Tel. 671611 


Novelli Perilli Scarpitta 


Twombly Vandeic 


DILEXI- gallery 


1858 Union Street - 
ROY DE FOREST paintings and constructions 
January 4th to 30th 


NORMAN KANTER paintings 
February ist to 27th 


San Francisco 23, Califcrni 


GALERIE NEUFVILLE 


JOAN MITCHELL - SAM FRANCIS 
NEWMAN - GOTTLIEB - MASSON 
ARP - MIRO - LEGER - GIACOMETTI 


10, rue des Beaux-Arts Paris Ge Odéon 46-71 


IRIS CLERT 


3, rue des Beaux-Arts PARIS 6e. Dan. 44-76 


Jusqu’au 20 janvier 
Sculptures de pP @) N Cc ET 


En permanence: Eva Aeppli Bré Yves Klein 
Kricke Soto Takis Tinguely 


permanently 


HILTON 
FROST 


THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES 


REGENT 1719 


HERON 
WYNTER 


2 CORK STREET LONDON W1 


GALERIE SPRINGER BERLI 


BACHMANN CORPORA DORAZIO NAY TROKES Al 
VEDOVA ARMITAGE BUTLER JENDRITZKO UHLMAN 


AUSSTELLUNGEN - KURFUKSTENDAMM 16 - 9149 


contemporary 


paintings anq sculpture 


é 
» 


STABLE GALLERY 


924 7th Ave. (at 58th St.) New York, N.Y. 


PRE-EMINENT IN AUTHENTIC 
PRE-COLUMBIAN AND OTHER 
ANCIENT ARTS 


STENDAHL GALLERIES 


OS ANGELES 28. CALIFORNIA 


W YCRK 21. NEW YORK 


agents for 
| 


Galerie André Schoeller FUSARO - LAN-BAR - HALPERN 


Italy: Galleria Apollinaire 


FAUTRIER 


Paris: Galerie René Drouin 


Germany: Galerie 22 


lan-bar | 


février 


5, rue Visconti 
Danton 20-99 


ASSE - BOLIN - COTTAVOZ} 


En permanence: 


16, rue de Miromesnil 


(gouaches and drawings) GALERIE ART VIVANT 


Anjou 16-08 72 Bd. Raspail - PARIS VI 


4. Via Brera, Milano 
tel. 862-821 


Kaiserstrasse 22 % CESAR 
Dusseldorf - FERBER 


tel. 447-739 FRANKENTHALER 


England: Hanover Gallery GOTTLIEB 


32a St. George Street LEVEE 


London W. 1. MARYAN 
Mayfair 02-96 


BEN NICHOLSON 


Switzerland: Galerie Benador SCHAPIRO 


10 Corraterie bacce) alias 
Geneva 
TAM 
tel. 25-64-71 STAMOS 
VICENTE 


United States: Alexandre Iolas YUNKERS 


123 East 55 Street, 
New York 22 
Plaza 5-6778 


? 


André Emmerich Galle 
17E 64 NEW YORK 


i 


“Son of Goursar,’’ 50" x 60", 1959 


Emile Bernard: Pcrtrait présumé de Mme. Walther. 1928 100 x 75 cm. A a - Y 


NIAX G. BO L LAG 51 EAST 57th ST., NEW YORK 23, N.Y. 


Modern Art Center 
Predigerplatz 26 Zurich 


* 
$ 


kage 
oa 


Pie ae 
CORPORA «Speranza e certezza» 1959 


GENNAIO 


CORPORA 


1960 


ROMA -VIA GREGORIANA 36 


GALLERIA. POGLIAN] 


DICEMBRE 1959 


SANTOMASO 


SANTOMASO «Suite Gitana» 1959 


41 « 


ISSO Etude pour |'acrobate de la Peau de |'Ours 1905. Ink. 25 x 


IMPORTANT RECENT ACQUISITIONS 


PICASSO 
ERNST 
MOORE 
CHABAUD 
DIX 


MIRO 
TANGUY 
KUPKA 
STELLA 


CHAGALL 
BECKMANN 
MAGRITTE 
DOVE 
BLOCH 
(ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON REQUEST) 


JANUARY 13 —- FEBRUARY 27 
GEORGE COHEN 
MAJOR WORKS, 1950 


RICHARD FEIGEN GALLERY 


incorporated 
53 East Division Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


19860 


Telephone: SUperior 7-0500 Cables: Richfeigen 


GALERIE 
WOLFGANG GURLITT 


LAFFONT 


(1881—1959) 


du 14 janvier au 4 février 1960 


GALERIESTRASSE 2B 
IN DEN HOFGARTENARKADEN 


MUNICH 


ALLEMAGNE 


J Oxy 


pierre matisse gallery 
41 east 57th street - new york 22 


' BALTHUS 

' BUTLER 

* DUBUFFET 

* GIACOMETTI 
LAM 

* MARINI 

* MACIVER 
MARTIN 

* MILLARES 

* MIRO 

* RIOPELLE 

* ROSZAK 

* SAURA 
TANGUY 


“ Exclusive Representative for 


The United States 


painting & sculpture 


PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


AMERICA’S LEADING 
AUCTION FIRM FOR 


Fine Art and 
Literary Property 


The Parke-Bernet Building, 76th to 77th Street on Madison 
Avenue, with four jloors devoted to its activities. 


A large staff of specialists, luxurious exhibition rooms, 
authoritative, finely printed catalogues, and a following 
of important and wealthy collectors throughout the 
world have established the PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 
as the leading firm of its kind in the United States for 
antique furniture, tapestries, rugs, silver, porcelains, 
paintings, sculptures, rare books, manuscripts, jewelry 
and other personal property at auction. Among the most 
important collections sold at Parke-Bernet recently were 
the Mrs. John E. Rovensky, Georges Lurcy, Arnold Kirkeby 
and Thelma Chrysler Foy, totalling an aggregate of 
nearly $9,000,000. 


If You Are a Potential Bidder: our monthly Bulletin will 
be airmailed without charge. 


If You Contemplate Selling: rates and other pertinent 
information available through correspondence. Address 


LESLIE A. HYAM, President 
LOUIS J. MARION, Executive Vice-President 


MARY VANDEGRIFT - ANTHONY N. BADE 
Vice-Presidents 


MAX BARTHOLET, Secretary and Treasurer 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc 


980 Madison Avenue, New York 21 


GALERIE INTERNATIONALE D’ART CONTEMPORAIN 


253, rue Saint-Honoré [. 


PARIS I - Téléphone Opéra *2.29 


A la pointe de l Art Contemporain » 


Agents de: 


GUIETTE DEGOTTE< 


MATHIEU J. von WICH T 
AVRAY WILSON COMPARD 


POMODORO Am & Gio 


INTERART AG 
NUSCHELERSTRASSE 31, ZURICH 44, BOULEVARD DE WATERLOO - BRUXELLES }. 


Valent: 


GALERIE HELIOS- 


as 


- 


MATHIEU, réalise au Musée d’Art Moderne de Rio de Janeiro le tableau «Oxossi é dona da lua», 3m X 10 m, octobre 1959. 


manence 
rks by: 


| Appe! 
or Bally 

el Benazzi 

Bissier 

Chadwick 

Davie 

Falk 

Francis 

Hartu: 

ra He 
er Hilto 

onde enasce 

i Mich: °x 
n Musi 

e Nem 
Nichol 
pr Pasn 
Richte 
Paul R.« pelle 
m Sco 
_ KAREL APPEL 
till 24 january 1960 


Valent: 


Galerie Charles Lienhard  Ziirich 7 Steinwiesplatz 


Albers Baziotes Gorky Guston Kline 
deKooning Motherwell Pollock Rothko 


Sidney Janis Gallery 15 East 57 NY 


GALERIE RENE DROUIN 


Paris, 5 rue Visconti, dan. 20-99 


Ocuvres récentes de. 


FAUTRIER 


CUIXART 
GEORGES 
SONDERBORG 
VISEUX 

P. BETTENCOURT 


ALCOPLEY CLEMENTE 
ADAMOWICZ CLOUGH 
AGAM CROZIER 
BACCI HALLER 


TRYGGVADOTTIR 


drian.... . london 


Senin ent Drian Artists Exhibition 1960 


JADOT 
LACASSE 
NALECZ 
PILLET 


VAN HARDT 


7 porchester place 
marble arch W2 
pad 9473 


PORTWAY 

RODILLON 

SCHETTINI 

TAMIR 
ZANGS 


GIMPREIL ris | 


GALERIE SUZANNE BOLLAG 


René Monney "Marbre blanc” 1957 


Exhibition February 2-28 


Carlo Ramous 


Paintings and sculptures by: 
Agam, Albers, Appel, Max Bill, Corberé, Derain, Duncan, Max 
Ernst, Fleischmann, Vera Haller, Hartung, Itten, Klee, Liegme, 
Mathieu, Monney, Mumprecht, Ramous, Sekula, Valdrac, Vieira 
da Silva, Hanns R. Welti, etc. 


Limmatquai 116, Ziirich 1 


PICASSO: Gouache (1920) Zervos IV No. 79. 81/4" x 105/s" 


PETER H. DEITSCH 


ORIGINAL PRINTS DRAWINGS 
1018 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


FIN 


141 Sas 


FRANK ROTH 


FEBRUARY 23 — MARCH 12 


BORGENICHT GALLERY 


1018 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N.Y. ua 


Frank Roth Fragment of Empire 1959 


~ 
” v. British Sculptors British Painters American and ~ & 
: = European Painters O mm 
(x n> 
APPEL < 
-™ BLOW BOGART 5 = 
5 ADAMS COOPER FRANCIS 6 
al CARO DAVIE HARTUNG > - 
: CHADWICK GEAR LEVEE c > 
> DALWOOD FRASER RIOPELLE Z 
a“ HEPWORTH LE BROCQUY HASSEL SMITH - ras 
= MEADOWS LANYON SOULAGES Z 
o THORNTON BEN NICHOLSON STAMOS AS 
___ Fire God 
HANS MOLLER Late archaic, Clima, Mexico: 300 B.C.-4.D. 20 


Recent Paintings 
Jan. 5 — 23, 1960 


LOUIS VALTAT 
Paintings 
Feb. 2— 20, 1960 


FRITZ WOTRUBA 


Sculpture 
March 1 — 26, 1960 


KURT SELIGMANN 


Recent Paintings 
March 29 — April 16, 1960 


JAMES WINES 


Sculpture 
April 19 — May 7, 1960 


FINE ARTS ASSOCIATES 


) Otto M. Gerson Pre-Columbian sculpture in stone, clay and gold 
141 Sast 57th Street New York 22, N.Y. eo for museums and private collectors. 


= André Emmerich Gallery - 17 E 64 - New York 


EDIZIONI Avoutinaire 


DI ALTA CULTURA 


FAUTRIER 
BERGSON 


G. C. ARGAN 


Saggio estetico-filosofico sulla pittura di Fautrier, in 
cui il grande critico italiano, con una limpida esposi- 
zione, vi identifica il parellelismo con il pensiero di 
Bergson e getta le basi di una nuova letteratura criti- 
Ca sull’arte di Fautrier, fondatore dell’«informel ». 


EDIZIONI Apo.tinaire MILANO - VIA BRERA 4 


SEATED MAN, hammered sheet copper, 48 in., 1959 


LUDVIK DURCHANEK 


Exhibition, February 2—27 


GRAHAM 


1014 Madison Avenue, New York City 


catherine 
viviano 


GALLERY 


Americans and Europeans 


AFRO 
BECKMANN 
BIROLLI 
CARLYLE BROWN 
CREMONINI 
DAVIE 
FRANCESCONI 
LANYON 
MINGUZZI 
MIRKO 
MORLOTTI 
PERLIN 
PIRANDELLO 
ROLLO 
ROSENTHAL 
SAGE 


42 EAST 57 STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 


exclusively at Kootz 


JAMES BROOKS KYLE MORRIS 
GIORGIO CAVALLON RAYMOND PARKER 
DAVID HARE WILLIAM RONALD 
HANS HOFMANN GERARD SCHNEIDER 
IBRAM LASSAW EMIL SCHUMACHER 


CONRAD MARCA-RELLI PIERRE SOULAGES 
GEORGES MATHIEU KUMI SUGAI 
ZAO WOU KI 


and selected paintings by 


PICASSO and DUBUFFET 


655 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


closed Mondays 


EDITOR 
JAMES 


Editoriz 
Spiege 


EDITOR 
Vera H 
Jacob 


CONTR: -\ 
for Belg u 
for Denmié 
for Eng!at 


for France 
Pierre 
for Germ 


for Italy 
Giuse 

for Spain 

for the U 
E.C. 


SUBSCRIF 
To the U 
$15.00 by 
$40.00 by 


lifetime 


European 
sFr. 31.50 
fr. f. 3750 


Payable 


ou chez 

la Hune, 
et Mess 
Herbert | 
sortimen 
Pluss, Zi 
Wittenbe 
Stuttgart 


PRICE O} 


$1.50 - | 
10 shi !lin 


a 


PUBL 'CIT 
Mar: a! | 
70, Fi Fi 
Pari 16¢ 
Mar lle 
1%, Que 


Par’. 17 


VOLUME 111/10 


1959-60 
7 — 
EDITOR 
JAMES ZSIMMONS 
Editoric Offices: 
Spiege’ asse 11, Zurich 1, Switzerland 
EDITOR! | ASSOCIATES 
Vera He er 
Jacob yonson 
CONTR! UTING EDITORS 
for Belg um, Ernest Goldschmidt 
for Denriark, Steen Colding 
for England, Lawrence Alloway 
for France, Georges Limbour and 


Pierre Restany 
for Germany, Friedrich Bay! 


for Italy, Umbro Apollonio and 
Giuseppe Marchiori 


for Spain, Juan-Eduardo Cirlot 
for the United States, William Rubin, 
E.C. Goossen, and Martica Sawin 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

To the United States: for one year, $7.50 or 
$15.00 by air. For three years, $19.50 or 
$40.00 by air. 


lifetime subscriptions, $150.00 


European subscription rates for one year: 
sFr. 31.50 - DM 31.50 - Lit. 4500 - 54 shillings - 
fr. f. 3750 - fr. b. 350 


Payable par mandat postal international 


R ou chez: 

) la Hune, ou Quatre Chemins, Paris; Agence 
et Messageries de la Presse, Bruxelles; 
Herbert Lang, Bern; Schweizerisches Vereins- 
sortiment, Olten; Kurt Staheli, Rascher, or 
Pliss, Ziirich; Alec Tiranti, London; George 
Wittenborn, New York; Stechert-Hafner, 
Stuttgart, Willy Verkauf, Vienna, etc. 


PRICE OF SINGLE NUMBERS 


$1.50 - Swiss frs. 6.45 - French frs. 750 - 
10 sh'llings, six-pence 


t— 


PUB|'CITE POUR LA FRANCE 
Mar 3! Ulimo 

70, F 4 Flandrin 

Pari iée Tél. Passy 03-58 
Mar >lle Brunswig 

18, Rue Saussier-Leroy 

Par’. 17 Tél. WAG. 79-29 


INDEX 


INTERNATIONAL 
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EXOTIC ART 


of Ancient and Primitive Civilizations 
from the Collection of Jay C. Leff 


at 
The Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 


»m October 15th of the year just ended till January 3rd of the 
w year a remarkable exhibition of works of art produced by 
tures outside the classical or Greco-Roman tradition was held 
the Department of Fine Arts of the Carnegie Institute. The ex- 
»ition, consisting of works from the collection of Jay C. Leff, was 

« narkable in several respects: in its size (close to 1000 works 
re included); in the quality and diversity of the objects shown 
r. Leff’s tastes range from the art of the Americas to that of the 
»diterranean basin, from Africa to the Far East and Oceania); and 
the fact that this vast collection was assembled in about six 
ars. Readers who could not attend the exhibition may form a 
ar idea of its scope from the handsome catalogue which the 
rnegie Institute has published. This 130 page handbook contains 
foreword by Director Gordon B. Washburn, an introduction by 
Leff, and brief notes by Dr. Walter A. Fairservis, Jr. on the various 
itures and nations represented, together with maps and a large 
nber of photographic illustrations of exceptional quality by Lee 
Itin and Elton L. Schnelibacher. 


(Left) Female torso. Mexican, from the State of Veracruz. Stone or im- 
pacted clay. 3" high. Circa 1 A.D. (Photograph by Lee Boltin.) 


ven a 4 
Australian aboriginal painting of stylized figures. Wood. 48°’ high, 103/«" 


Palma representing a decapitated head. Tajin, from Veracruz. Stone. Last 
wide. Before 1900 A.D 


ralf of 1st millenium A.D 
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Female torso. Cycladic. Third millenium B.C. Marble. 6” high 


Small mask. Olmec, from La Venta. Stone. 2nd half of ist millenium B.C 


4” 
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high 


Seated female. Remojadas, from Veracruz. 1st millenium A.D. Terra cotia 


Flute (or pipe) from San Miguel Island, California. Chumash Indian. 


Ceremonial grainery container in the form of a horse. Dogon (Sudan 
Wood. 84” long. 19th Century (or earlier) sser le 
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Ancestor statue of polychrome wood. Asmat Tribe, Florens River area, 
New Guinea. 39'/:"" high 


Seated youth. Teotihuacan (?), from Puebla. Terra cotta. Circa 500 A.D 
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Balofon Player. Dogon (Sudan). Wood. 26'/«"’ high. 
18th Century (or earlier). 


Circular painted plate depicting seated priest. Classic Mayan, 
Campeche. Circa 500 A.D. Terra cotta. D. 10'/2 inches 
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Alexander Dorner 
Art Historian 


F-ancis Golffing 


.e temps est du mouvement sur I'espace"”—Joseph Joubert 


ie extraordinary vitality of Alexander Dorner’s writing has com- 
i-anded respect and admiration in a good many quarters out- 
«de his nominal discipline, while the members of the guild—them- 
celves rather tame and devitalized—have on the whole tended to 
‘ew him as visitors to a zoo might view, across merciful bars, 
some ferocious animal brought in from the desert: praising, per- 
haps envying, its strength but greatly cheered at the same time 
by the thought that this strength was firmly contained (Dorner 
never wielded any influence in our colleges, those favorite play- 
grounds of the inept) and thus unable to inflict the slightest harm 
on their persons. They have watched the animal being fed by its 
keeper and perhaps even thrown it an extra steak now and then 
to heighten its spirits, or to maintain their personal credit with the 
beast; without much concern, however, for what it really stood for; 
with no thought, either, of the non-carnal, intangible nutriment it 
might be capable of bestowing on them. Yet it should be clear 
that, inter-disciplinary sallies and exploits apart, Dorner is one of 
the most brilliant practitioners in the field of art history; that his 
colleagues might have learned a great deal from him about fresh 
methods of seeing and judging, and of assigning visual pheno- 
mena to their proper places, had they seen fit to do so; and that 
by isolating a man of his stature and forcing him across the line 
into the fellow disciplines of esthetics, philosophy and psychology 
—which, of course, are none of them likely ever quite to accept 
him as one of their own— art history has missed one of its rare 
contemporary chances of thorough regeneration. 


Alexander Dorner has been through the mill of art-historical train- 
ing and both absorbed and dispensed it, in its more orthodox 
forms, with signal success. He can look at a picture with the mi- 
croscopic eye of his trade to determine details of passage work 
which may, in cases of anonymous or uncertain authorship, deter- 
mine its attribution; talk about glazes, an artist’s handwriting and 
signature—all the delicate secrets of ‘facture’—with remarkable 
acumen, certainly as well as the next man; while his body of 
iconographic reference is likely to be superior to the next man’s, 
being supported by researches in science, psychology and philo- 
sophy of which most regular art historians are either innocent or 
impatient. During two successive tenures as museum director and 
lecturer Dorner demonstrated every skill required of the profess- 
ion and no dispute, so far as | know, has ever arisen about his 
skills. Dispute set in, however, the moment he tired of these, and 
of skills generally; of the whole business of “shop”, with its 
learnable tricks and subtleties exercised in air-tight compartments, 
for the gratification of colleagues or, worse, of an ego mistaken 
about its real needs. This disaffection with the particular—or what 


Alexander Dorner 
(Photograph courtesy Mrs. Lydia Dorner) 


may appear as such—must be fully understood if we are to do 
justice to the later phases of Dorner’s work. It has been taken by 
many readers, even sympathetic ones, for what, emphatically, it is 
not: an intolerance, hardening with the years into something like 
dogmatism; a desire to abstract from experience, or a losing sight 
of experience, for the sake of formulations that are categorical— 
categorizing as well as peremptory; a concern, finally, with manners 
of doing on the one hand, and origins, ways of arising, on the other, 
at the cost or even to the total exclusion of the thing done. All 
these are crass misconceptions of Dorner’s aims, though the pecu- 
liar vehemence of his rhetoric may sometimes have lent color to 
one or other of them. Dorner’s disaffection with the particular is 
simply the obverse face of an affection as deep as it is compre- 
hensive: an affection for the entire constellation of man’s effort as 
perceiver and maker; and that constellation is viewed in historical 
depth (ranging from the cave man to technological man of today) 
as well as in breadth, which is to say in every realm of inquiry 
and creative activity open to observation. To see the whole canvas 
of man’s efforts thus coordinated and tending towards the future— 
a future to be at all costs kept open, unobsiructed, for any fresh 
and surprising reality—is the burden and, if you like, the fury of 
Dorner’s labors. Where so wide-a swath is cut, a good many attrac- 
tive flowers nestling under the wheat are liable to be mowed 
down: a good many esthetic amenities dear to critic, art-lover and 
connoisseur seem crushed out of existence in Dorner’s pages or 
disfigured beyond recognition.. But if the patience of the sower 
has given way before the rage of the reaper, there are good 
reasons for it. Dorner’s business is with the harvest, which is the 
harvest of all mankind, and which is threatened today, as all know 
and some dare acknowledge, by a cataclysmic event. Dorner is 
anything but a prophet of disaster but he can smell disaster when 
it is in the air; this is part of his theological heritage; and part of 
the same heritage is his urge to mobilize consciences and rouse 
faculties of resistance so that the worst may be averted, the best 
finally and irrevocably begun. 


The example he himself has set is both drastic and salutary; but 
we shall not understand it, much less be able to follow it, unless 
we see it in its proper perspective. | am not at all sure that Dorner 
would approve of being discussed in terms of theology, however 
secularized: | am quite sure, on the other hand, that no terms but 
these will serve in his case. His revolt from all inwardness assumes 
its full meaning only if we read it as a resolute breaking away 
from his own Luthern traditions; just as his radical commitment to 
all agencies that work change in the ‘here’ and ‘now’ must be seen 
as a legitimate transformation of the secular Protestant belief in 
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tne efficacy of faith—now appearing as a faith in the triad of phy- 
sical, moral and esthetic forces available to man. It follows quite 
naturally from such a premise that for Dorner the ‘here’ and ‘now’ 
should mean both teday (and not tomorrow, or decades, or cen- 
turies hence) and on this earth (and not in some shadowy Beyond of 
the Platonic or Christian kind). This should help to explain Dorner’s 
notorious rejection (which to some casual readers has looked like 
a crotchet) of an empty time and space to be filled, at the bid- 
ding of individual whim or else by divine decree, with significant 
matter; his stickling for evolutionary thought, the continuum of all 
sciences and disciplines, functionalism; his insistence that self- 
delusion is the main source of disaster, and that the self (or the 
self-contained unit) is the main source of delusion; his belief, finally, 
that only out of our concerted recognitions of what is dead or 
dying in our age will a new world be born, if a new world is to be 
born at all. 


“| come from a long line of Protestant clergymen and professors of 
theology”, writes Alexander Dorner in an unpublished autobio- 
graphical sketch. “My grandfather, professor at Berlin University 
and three times its rector, was known the world over for his fight 
to bring about a reunion of the Protestant churches. In 1876 he was 
also invited to the United States, spoke at several universities and 
received an honorary degree from Columbia University. | owe one 
of my first invitations to lecture in America to the popularity of this 
man. My audience was an assembly of Episcopalian clergymen, 
among them six bishops who had still known my grandfather. | felt 
rather uneasy, not only because the invitation was due to no merit 
of mine but also because such merits as | can lay claim to differ 
quite radically from those of my ancestor. As for my father, he too 
had been a professor of theology (as well as philosophy). But he 
had been among those who fought for the elimination of any or- 
ganized study of divinity—not from any radical or cynical motive 
but rather from a sincere conviction that a drastic step of this 
kind was necessary before Kant’s enlightened faith could be put 
into practice. Critical research had proved to him that Christian 
dogma was part and parcel of man’s mental development, hence 
a historical phenomenon. As a good Kantian he was a democrat, 
too, and despised Emperor Wilhelm II's vulgar revival of absolut- 
ism. 


“But in other respects my father was really quite rigid. To quote 
only one instance: he prevented his wife, who had been born in 
India and brought up in the spirit of English empiricism, from 
teaching her son English as his second language. Instead he read 
Homer to him and even Dante. Impressive busts of philosophers 
were distributed all about the house and endless rows of engrav- 
ings after Raphael and Michelangelo seemed to radiate eternal 
perfection. But scattered on sofas and chairs full of lively imper- 
fection were the London Times and the Graphic, and there was 
everywhere to be felt mother’s cool and charming emphasis on 
the practical side of things. | remember especially one occasion 
which made me sharply aware of the difference between these 
two worlds. It was one of the annual evening lectures on philo- 
sophy which my father considered it his duty to give to the 
‘Workers’ Cultural Society’. My mother had taken me with her and 
| heard her complain, loyal wife though she was, how little bear- 
ing my father’s profound knowledge had on matters pertaining to 
actual life. Weary laborers sat here, listening, hoping that my father 
would help them solve their problems; yet all they got were 
those endless fineries of Platonic and Kantian thought which were 
like Greek to them and which in the end left them more depressed 
than they had been before.” 


“My uneasiness grew during the years | spent in college. | first 
attended the famous Friedrichskollegium, which had been founded 
by Frederick the Great. The white marble busts of its most famous 
pupils, Kant and Herbart, stared at me like ghosts; it was here that 
| ‘enjoyed’ Homer by learning for two years the grammar of his 
archaic Greek, only to be told later that | must forget it quickly 
and acquire a knowledge of Xenophon’s classical Greek. At the 
age of eighteeg | was completely at home in the wars of Athens, 
Rome and the Holy Roman Empire, yet | had not the faintest idea 
of anything happening after the Franco-Prussian war. Solid geo- 
metry seemed to me like a refreshing spring rain, for it presented 
to my eyes the sphere of the real earth and the daily curves of the 
sun. This made solid geometry so easy to grasp that | came to 
suspect it of being a rather inferior kind of study.” 


“My ten years’ starvation of the senses and my exposure to two 
contradictory philosophies at home determined me, finally, to study 
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art history. After three semesters of well-earned relaxation at the 
University of Koenigsberg | went to Berlin University, resolved 
now to study hard and seriously. Here | soon belonged to a group 
of ‘smart’ boys and girls who represented the refractory element 
in Adolph Goldschmidt’s seminar in art history. | remember Erw'n 
Panofsky, Hans Huth, Schenk von Schweinsberg and Ida Lede-:- 
mann as being among my co-rebels. What made us so unruly wes 
the familiar lack of connexion between life and knowledge. Tru=, 
Papa Goldschmidt did not live in the spiritual heaven of ration | 
speculations; on the contrary, he hated them to such a degree th t 
his face turned red whenever he was confronted with an instanc . 
They seemed to him no less evasive and unscientific than a pe - 
sonal expression of likes or dislikes. He treated art history as 
social science which demanded careful comparative analyses an |! 
exact definitions of differences in style and subject matter. He wi 
right in rejecting Woelfflin’s famous sets of dualistic opposite 
which as so-called ‘laws’ were held to determine the course « 
history. All this was quite sound and healthy; but was it really e 
that art history could contribute to life? Goldschmidt said it wa 
while the recalcitrants insisted that one must look behind th 
carefully analysed surface of changing styles for the forces whic 
cause the change. This alone would draw from the past somethin 
which might reach up into our own day, give meaning and dire 
tion to life as we lived it.” 


“The great Viennese art historian, Alois Riegl, seemed to hav 

found such an explanation, at least for the changes in traditioné 

Western art. He too was a minute analyst, but he used his demor 
strations to prove that there existed in man a directive drive. It wa 
this drive, he taught, which transformed the classical ideal of ind 

vidual form units into the ‘mass’ of the Middle Ages, and that mas 

in its turn, into the space concepts of Renaissance and Baroque 
That Riegl’s directive drive was still based on the two ‘eternal 
poles of matter and spirit did not seem disturbing to students whx« 
had never had a chance to look beyond the bounds of classica 
antiquity. Alois Riegl gave a vital coherence to those stretches o 
history which serious art historians then thought worth examining 
So his philosophy brought a breath of fresh air to Berlin’s art 
historical seminar, which without him would have remained wholly 
antiquarian and stuffy.” 


Then the war came, and after the war the doctorate (with a dis 
sertation on “Architectural Decorations in Romanesque Art”); after 
this, Dorner’s first appointment, which was to shape his whole 
future career. He was made an assistant in the State Museum at 
Hannover and presently began to give public lectures, organize 
exhibitions, and publish widely in both specialized and general 
journals. He was to remain in Hannover, first as curator and lec- 
turer, later as director of the Landesmuseum, until his exile in 1936. 


Dorner’s historical and philosophical notions developed, with that 
admirable consistency which does not exclude constant revisions 
of either thought processes or materials, from his earliest phase as 
young university lecturer and museum assistant. Thought conceived 
in the image of an organism evolving not uniformly, to be sure, 
but steadily growing in strength all the same and of its own 
necessity widening as it deepens; thought and perception as both 
the arena and the index of modification; thought as essentially 
this-worldly, feeding on all the available matter of our knowable, 
seeable, touchable world yet at every step transcending its past 
limitations—such thought has been Dorner’s concern from the 
very first, nor has his own intellectual method failed to exemplify 
this concern. For when we look at the stages of this man’s growth 
we see exhibited there, as in a small working model, the gradual 
expansion through modification of man’s cognitive effort at large. 
But the most important feature of that cognitive effort has yet 
to be mentioned; it is inexorably committed to a telos, or purpose, 
which can never be brought to it from outside but which is 
inherent in its very texture, a birth-right or, if you like, a birth- 
curse; in any case, something quite inalienable—though, like 
every gift of destiny, it can be temporarily neglected, denied, 
at the owner's peril; the peril being, in this as in every other 
instance, spiritual exhaustion, a kind of death. Thought, then, in 
order to live must be oriented; in order to keep imperturbably to 
its course must be ready for pitfalls, willing to strive. It must 
remain cognizant, and fully cognizant, of its whole past, at every 
moment of its emergent future, yet never betray the future for 
the lure of the past, or for the distraction of the present. For both 
past and present contain, together with much that is seminal, valid, 
a great deal of rotten, cadaverous matter—still usable, as dung 


is usable and more than just usable, but only as instrument, as 
an agent of change, transformation. 


it is rewarding to examine some of Dorner’s earliest papers in 
this light; seemingly casual contributions, many of them, to the 
discipline as it is traditionally conceived yet pregnant with ideas 
which at every point open up new horizons. At this stage of his 
career Dorner likes to emphasize the insipidity of the practices 
then current in museum and lecture halls: the absurd concen- 
tration on detail, on minutiae of scholarship, on biographical 
facts, and the correlative tendency to lose sight, through over- 
inspection of the individual canvas, of that wider canvas that 
matters. In his paper, “Exhibitions” (1930), the following terse 
tatement occurs, amid valid summations of the situation as it 
wrevailed then: “We want a conspectus, a synthesis, not details; 
ign-posts, not anthologies.” Two years earlier he wrote, in a 
ecture called “The Uses of the Historica! Art Museum”: “Does 
ducation consist in the knowledge of innumerable facts? No... 
ll disciplines have developed in the direction of greater and 
reater detail; we have now a vast number of specialties but no 
cience that would bind all of these specialties together... . 
ris centrifugal movement must be changed to a movement that 
; centripetal. But there is only one way in which such a design 
right be accomplished: by distilling, in every field, from the 
uge amount of detail those final meanings which are, as it were, 
on-special, and which, in the form of philosophical insights, 
ouch our lives directly and give them a new content.” 


was in 1928, too, that Dorner arranged an exhibition in his 
yuseum which, though it might seem harmless enough to the 
asual observer, called forth the most violent emotions among 
rt historians and curators. That exhibition, Original and Facsimile, 
resented original drawings and watercolors interspersed with 
xtraordinarily accomplished reproductions. There was nothing 
ery radical or subversive about such a show per se. The design 
1ad been, obviously, to train the observer's eye by making him 
iware of minute distinctions; to test his ability to tell the work 
of the artist's hand from the work of the machine most skilfully 
mitating that hand; also, perhaps, to make him rejoice in a 
technological advance which promised to spread the enjoyment 
of art among people who, for one reason or another, would be 
unlikely to meet many original works. But there were certain 
sinister implications here which could not fail to disturb some of 
the more intelligent exponents of traditionalism. The exhibition 
called in question—by implication, yes, but what an implication! 
—the ultimate value of uniqueness, that uniqueness which, since 
time immemorial, had constituted the hallmark of every “true” 
work of art. What if the reproduction turned out to be indistin- 
guishable from the original, even to the most practised eye? 
What if (and this is precisely what happened on that occasion) 
some of the greatest authorities were not only unable to make 
up their minds between the two but actually mistook reproduction 
for original and vice versa? And who was to blame if they judged 
falsely: the expertness of the machine perpetrating this innocent 
counterfeit? the relative crudeness of their own eyes? the diaboli- 
cally clever man who had laid this trap for them? or perhaps 
their own time-honored doctrine of the inimitability, the absolute 
and unmistakable authenticity, of the work of art? Controversy 
raged on for some time, then died down, with no great conclusions 
reached, no decisive formulations set down in the annals of art 
history. But not only had the seed of creative discord been sown 
but many traditionalists had actually been forced to revise their 
positions, to view notions with a critical eye that had hitherto 
gone unchallenged. And what is more important here, the half- 
innocent offender was himself forced to rethink all his positions 
concerning the role of the particular with respect to the general; 
the dichotomy of form and function—especially the dynamic, 
educative function of art; the concept of representation (where 
does representation end—with the original, or with the successful 
representation of that original?) and a good many related issues. 
Perhaps we are not wrong in viewing the year 1928 as a minor 
turning-point in Dorner’s career; we can certainly view that year 
as decisive in that it put Dorner on the map as a vigorous, unruly 
spirit, something of a gadfly among the plodding oxen of German 
art history. 


The exhibition had hardly been closed and its embarrassing 
results tabulated when the buzz of the gadfly made itself heard, 
most annoying to some yet most exhilarating to many others, in 
a short paper titled, like the exhibition itself, Original and 


Facsimile. |f Dorner had entertained any doubts about the scope 
and actual import of his experiment, those doubts have now 
utterly vanished and made way for a militant certainty, couched 
in words as clear and trenchant as the vision that dictated them: 
“The pictures were taken from the walls and examined with 
magnifying glasses, even with microscopes ... And yet almost 
one half of the examiners took certain prints put out by the 
Marées-Gesellschaft and the Reichsdruckerei for originals, while 
conversely a good many originals were asserted to be repro- 
ductions. Art historians and collectors came out worse in the test 
than did those viewers who were of high schoo! age... This 
complete victory of technology and its methods of reproduction 
suggests that, at least in the case of drawings, watercolours and 
pastels, the original is absolutely replaceable by the facsimile. 
This new situation will offend all those who still have a stake in 
the material uniqueness of the art work. What in other areas, such 
as crafts and architecture, has been perfectly clear to all thinking 
beings for some time now: the fact that only the artist’s idea is 
unique while the execution can be—indeed, must be—accom- 
plished by mechanical means, is something that connoisseurs of 
drawings and water colors seem still unable to get into their 
heads. They claim that the spread of facsimiles ‘threatens the 
integrity of the original’. What is threatened here, however, is not 
the integrity of the original but its unavailability ... So we are 
served up, again and again, all sorts of shopworn false analogies, 
such as the one between the artist as mother of the work, the 
work as child of the artist, implying that the two would be 
intolerably estranged by any intervention of mechanical process... 
But what did a Diirer or a Rembrandt, in their drawings and water- 
colours, try to accomplish if not precisely this: to make their 
personal vision available to the greatest number of people, by 
such technical means as were then at the artist's disposal? Our 
notions of what constitutes a technical process have changed, 
and so have our notions of the public to be reached; but the 
change has been gradual, not sudden at all. Given the dimensions 
of today’s art audience, technological reproduction is the only 
way to raise the intellectual and emotional level of that audience. 
The facsimile should serve, even as cinema, radio and phonograph 
have served, to make the best original available to everybody 
and in so doing raise the level of general culture; without anyone 
having to pine for originals that are, and in all likelihood will 
forever remain, outside his reach. Only if we liberate ourselves 
from the compact weight of this superannuated material bondage 
can we hope to develop into a well-functioning community of 
human beings and become, in the full sense of the word, 
educated.” 


Dorner’s position as an assistant in Hannover’s State Museum 
brought with it a good many new scruples. What, for example, 
entitled one to use public money for research in art history? 
What justified the construction of costly palaces of art by the 
State? One day he submitted some of these troubling questions 
to a highly respected authority, an official of the Ministry of 
Education in Berlin. The answer showed a degree of resentment; 
it read: “Why do | want to look at a beautiful girl? Am | supposed 
to justify that?” 


Here, once again, was the prevailing attitude expressed. This 
gentleman who obviously thought that Adam in Paradise had 
been empowered to practise art history for art history’s sake 
was at bottom no different from Dorner’s own father, who had 
blown metaphysical tinsel over the heads of laborers, or from 
Goldschmidt, who had held art history to gathering heaps of 
carefully assorted pebbles. There seemed to survive from the past 
a Brahmin-like attitude toward so-called “spiritual” activities. It 
was tacitly assumed that by performing certain rites one might 
succeed in “saving” reality. To work in museums, to collect and 
display works of art, was to act the part of priest in a Hindu 
temple. To allow the public which paid for all this to enter the 
sacred halls was like lifting clouds and letting heavenly rays fall 
upon those benighted beings, their poor temporal existence. 

No doubt, there was something extremely shady about the ethics 
of the profession, and not only of the profession: at times it 
seemed to Dorner as though the snob and the sycophant were 
dividing all of Germany between them. Could part of the trouble 
be that people were unable to see the structure of reality— 
of houses, trees, fellow beings, social relations—underneath 
the skin of representative form, representation? With his eyes 
wide open, he began to look about him, eager to detect the 
energies raging in the prison of traditional forms. But it was his 
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experience with the pioneers of abstract art—E€l Lissitzky’, Jean 
Arp, Willi Baumeister, Mondrian, Gabo and Doesburg—which 
gave the final impetus to Dorner’s visual discoveries. For here 
he could discern the advent of a new species of Western mind, 
a mind which had outgrown the visual abilities of former ages; 
here was the matrix of true change, of powers that entered most 
intimately into our own lives. Abstract art, in turn, stimulated 
Dorner to trace this change in perception back to its source, the 
era of late Enlightenment and early Romanticism. Between it 
and the early ‘twenties, cradie of the abstract movie, an unbroken 
connexion could be established. Dorner demonstrated this in a 
speech given at the Fourth International Congress on Esthetics, 
in 1930. “The Space Concept of Romanticism” constitutes one of 
the most important events in modern art history, and in the 
theory of perception as well. The reader may judge for himself 
from the following extracts. 


“The old picture of space was perspective. Space was viewed 
from a fixed, absolute point of view, as an infinite, homogeneous, 
three-dimensional expanse. Its individual portions were seen as 
firmly delimited volumes, either opaque or transparent, and 
deploying in depth. The new picture of space is dynamic: here 
space is no longer viewed from a fixed standpoint but rather 
from a variety of different, relative standpoints. That new concept- 
ion of space results from an interpenetration of various spatial 
views, from a ‘stroll’ through space, which adds a fourth dimension 
—the dimension of time—to the others... 


“The spatial sense of the early Romantics and their picture of 
reality could no longer tolerate a space ‘stage’ viewed frontally, 
and organized perspectively, from a fixed point of view. The 
Romantics managed to break through that limitation in two ways: 
1) Four-dimensional contact introduces into the perspective rear- 
ward movement a disturbance, and so adds a new element to 
traditional space. The artist will now leap from foreground to far 
distance, or set his background in motion, or blur his perspective 
space limits. 2) Artists now wish to see not only the space 
available to frontal view but also what is in back of that space; 
or they wish to incorporate views made available by displace- 
ments of the fixed point of vantage (mirror image, pleorama). 


“We notice in all these new spatial tendencies that the element 
of time has begun to affect the traditional concept. The picture 
space before the spectator’s eyes is beginning to oscillate, even 
to rotate; and the constant demand that is made upon him to 
shift his angle of vision creates a new appetite, gratified before 
long by such devices as the panorama and the pleorama... 


“The situation, however, did not change radically until abstract 
art entered the scene... The historical significance of that 
movement still awaits full recognition. It is guaranteed by the 
resolute way in which abstract art has abolished the notion of 
perspective space and put in its stead a new type of space. But 
perhaps the most decisive innovation of abstract art has been the 
substitution of a relative point of vantage for the old absolute 
one. Our new conception of space can no longer be satisfied 
with a single, frontally oriented, fixed aspect, which freezes all 
pictorial relations into a rigid pattern. In its place we desire a 
representation which can be viewed, and validly viewed, from any 
number of visual angles .. . But in relinquishing the fixed point 
of view the artist was also forced to abandon the old notions of 
up and down. And it soon became clear that together with 
perspective the closely allied ‘look through a window’ had to go. 
This of course spelt the death of the picture frame . . . A further 
consequence was that the illusionistic surfaces made to suggest 
solid bodies had to be replaced by real surfaces. (Tram tickets, 


' Dorner has recorded the following, most significant, incident: ‘Il shall never 
forget the deeply stirring contact | made one day with the genius of Lissitzky. 
| was sitting behind him, glancing over his shoulder. Completely absorbed, 
unaware of his surroundings, he sat on the floor and drew large sketches of 
new compositions. As | followed Lissitzky’s hand | could see—no, could liter- 
ally feel—how this artist thrust forms into space which others would have 
closed in calligraphic design. No better lesson could be imagined in the mean- 
ing of abstract art than this blasting apart of the tight components of tradit- 
ional space.” 


? Our present attempts to get away from the plane film surface and especially 
from the perspectively organized camera view are a good omen. For in that 
one respect both abstract art and surrealism are still far in advance of the 
film (A. D.) 
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sand paper and glued-on objects now make their appearance in 
numerous Cubist pictures.) 


“Finally, we come up against the crucial question: Can the picture 
surface still be regarded as a sound vehicle for our reproduction 
of that new space? It is quite apparent that, so long as the pictur: 
plane is’ maintained, the artist must as it were imbricate th: 
views he has secured by his constant displacement of viewpoin 
The flattening out of views originally obtained by a stro) 
through three-dimensional space results for the abstract artist i 
an atavistic compulsion and for the picture in an almost unbearab! 
tension of its surface. The new spatial presuppositions whic 
have given rise to abstract art can thus hardly be inferred fror 
the pictures themselves... That energetic tension—compresse: 
and unreleased—which we find in many abstract paintings i 
not only much greater than, but also fundamentally differer 
from, the checked dynamism we have observed in the case o 
Romantic painting, for now there is no longer any perspectiv: 
scheme left which would make the use of the picture plan 
mandatory. In recent years surrealism and photomontage hav« 
developed some of the novel premises created by abstract ari 
But there is yet another possibility: that of releasing the tensio: 
by substituting for the relativity of viewpoint a real sequence o 
different views in the medium of time. This only the film car 
accomplish. In the film our new space concept finds its fulles 
embodiment; no other medium can render a space-time continuum 
show all spatial energies in co-penetration. Here alone does i 
become possible to demonstrate the four-dimensionality of space 
as energy flowing through matter.?” 


Acting upon his theoretical insights, Alexander Dorner arrangec 
the exhibits in the Landesmuseum in an entirely new manner. The 
manner must have struck most of his associates as rather queer—as 
anything would that was not strictly based upon precedent. Since 
Dorner saw the stream of history as continuous yet nonetheless 
separable into sharply defined phases, each of which was assert- 
ing its relative independence, as distrustful of the phase imme- 
diately preceding it as of the one about to succeed it, a novel 
technique of exhibition had to be devised which would take 
account of this apparent paradox. The visitor to the museum 
must be given an opportunity to apprehend both the continuum 
in human perception and its radical discontinuities; neither the 
tendency of the whole visual process nor the spirit peculiar to 
each segment of it must be slighted. A huge problem of coor- 
dination presented itself at once, the coordinates being space 
and time or, more accurately, locale and period. Wherever one 
looked distinctions leapt to the eye, as well as resemblances. 
Styles contemporaneous with each other might have little in 
common, geographical contiguity notwithstanding; while styles 
widely separated in space might beckon each other as brothers, 
styles separated in time (or in both time and space) as blood 
relatives. The rooms, then, would have to do justice to every 
possible conjunction of styles as well as bring out the significant 
disjunctions. Nor was this all, for the director must also decide 
between true and spurious resemblance, between real and seem- 
ing difference. The greater the range of the exhibits, the more 
complicated would be his task; and the range of Dorner’s exhibits 
was tremendous, starting with prehistoric man and ending with 
the avant-garde of abstract art. 


What guided him in this labyrinth was his sure sense of visual 
evolution. One thing he knew, and knew thoroughly: though the 
pace of man’s visual development has been extremely uneven, 
and though the progress of perception may have come to a stop 
in one culture, in another turned retrograde for a while, the race 
as a whole has moved towards greater and greater differentiation, 
complexity, scope, in the matter of vision as in everything else. 
Yet few of his colleagues were prepared to endorse such a creed. 
As a museum director, Dorner had to contend with two traditional 
fallacies, in appearance fiercely opposed to each other but 
sprung from the same root and, as it turned out, only too ready 
to join forces against the intruder. Proponents of the first fallacy 
—we may call it the idealistic—held that the art of all piaces and 
periods was imbued with the selfsame spirit and oriented towards 
the same ends; though the artists of any given period would not 
know this, limited as they were in their view. Proponents of the 
second, mechanistic, fallacy held that the individual phases of art 
were self-sufficient, monadic, and hence stood in no active relation 
to one another; that the student must scan them separately, in 
airtight compartments, for there was great danger in comparison 
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and generalization. Neither camp would acknowledge time’s dyn- 
amic, transformative character; and for this reason both had to 
deny all the patent changes in man’s manner of seeing and mak- 
ing, or else treat them as quite irrelevant to the business of the 
historian. That business was able to explain a great deal, to be 
sure; but it could never explain why, in the contact between two 
cultures, the arts of both cultures might be profoundly transformed; 
or why one of them might be transformed, the other remain un- 
affected. Nor could they explain why certain modes of seeing 
went underground as it were to reappear on a different scene, 
»roperly modified, several centuries later: the concept of latent 
onergy was distasteful to most art historians, while to speak of 
inetic energy in reference to the arts would have seemed rank 
olly to them. Small wonder, then, that they had little patience with 
museum director who constantly chaffed their moribund humanist 
cheme and who insisted, perversely, on looking to the physical 
ciences, and to social science, for vital instruction. 


dorner waged his war on two fronts, though the enemy was the 
ame, appearing now as the specimen collector divorcing his period 
"om all surrounding time, now as the advocate of an Ultimate Time 
/ithout Change gathering to its heart all human productions. 
trong in his knowledge that art history was neither a herbarium 
or Valhalla, Dorner on taking office immediately mapped out his 
lan of destruction, which was at the same time one of drastic 
2organization. 


1 his essay, La Raison d’Etre Actuelle des Musées d’Art (published 
932 in Cahiers d'Art) Dorner wrote: “In 1923 | first attacked the 
1roblem of reorganizing the collections of the Landesmuseum. 
qual attention had to be paid to historical development and to 
ye meaningful coordination of paintings, sculptures and works of 
ecorative art. Our collection of original works extends from the 
zuelph museum, that is to say from works produced around 1000 
\.D., to our own era. The rooms dedicated to each of the major 
»eriods—e. g. the last Gothic phase around 1400, Dutch Baroque, 
tococo, Classicism of romantic inspiration—have been painted in 
wues which correspond to the nature and sensibility of the style 
‘epresented. Each room is separated by curtains from the rooms 
adjoining it, and each is provided with a small notebook which 
contains information about the period in question, in chronological 
order—principally facts bearing on the objects on show and on 
items of architecture. The text will later be expanded to carry ad- 
ditional infermation about the literary, religious and social events 
of the epoch, and thus will furnish a succinct conspectus of a whole 
phase of civilization. The room assigned to the most recent period 
is still awaiting completion: it will show the evolution of modern 
architecture, advertising art, photomontage and film, and provide 
the spectator with a résumé of the meaning of evolution in general, 
together with a statement about the direction that evolution is 
taking today. | should like to add that the building also contains a 
large pre-historic collection and that all the stages covering the 
vast span between prehistory and the early Middle Ages will be 
represented on the ground floor, by means of facsimiles... 


“Such a comprehensive view of the history of civilization should 
get to the very heart of the evolutionary process and illuminate 
the meaning of our own epoch as well as the meaning of the im- 
mediate future. A task of this sort can be much better accomplish- 
ed by the art museum than by any literary method. The viewer's 
chances of coming in direct contact with the art work will, | believe, 
be in no way impaired. It is a well known fact, after all, that a 
work of art can be understood the more fully, the more thoroughly 
we are aware of its historical antecedents. | would go even farther 
and claim that by viewing a work of the past in the perspective of 
later developments—indeed of the present—we are enabled to 
judge it more fairly and accurately. The value of a Rembrandt 
painting is nowise diminished by my knowing how much of it has 
entered the stream of history and benefited the evolution of vision; 
nor is it diminished by my realization that the circle of ideas from 
which it has sprung was simpler and narrower than our own. By 
presenting a painting in this way, | hope to save the spectator’s 
mind from the kind of confusion which scrambles together past 
phenomena and present impressions and thus acts as a bar to pro- 
gress. When | tell myself that the Parthenon or some other great 
masterpiece of the past is a consummate expression of its time, a 
supreme representation of this or that world picture, this or that 
sensibility, | do not thereby call in question its beauty but, on the 
contrary, learn how to understand the artistic product and myself 
as well.” 


Curriculum Vitae of the late Alexander A. Dorner 


[Our thanks for this information, as well as for the bibliographical 
data which follow it, go to Lydia (Mrs. Alexander) Dorner.—Editor.] 


Born January 19, 1893, Koenigsberg, Germany. 


Father: Professor of Theology and Philosophy at the University of 
Koenigsberg. 


Grandfather: Professor of Theology, Berlin University. Also lectured 
at Columbia and Harvard Universities in 1876. 


Studied art history, archaeology, history and philosophy at Koenigs- 
berg and Berlin Universities (under Prof. Dr. Adolph Goldschmidt), 
obtaining his doctorate in 1919. 


1920—1928: Lecturer, and from 1928—1936: A.O. Professor in Art 
History at Hannover University. 


1923 —1936: Director of the State Museum, Hannover, and Super- 
visor of 25 other museums in Northwestern Germany. (It was during 
this period that Dorner reorganized the State Museum of Hannover, 
creating a succession of 42 “atmosphere rooms” starting with the 
early Middle Ages and culminating with the “Abstract Room”, 
widely reproduced in German texts and periodicals of the time, as 
well as in the Handbuch der Kunstwissenschaften. The 25 other, 
smaller museums of which he was Supervisor were also reorganized 
following the same principle. During the same period Dorner 
founded the Wilhelm Busch Museum in Hannover, acquired the 
“Passion Altar by Master Bertram” for the State Museum, as well 
as works by Mondrian, Gabo, the Constructivists and other con- 
temporary artists, and introduced the film as part of the museum's 
permanent display of contemporary art. Dorner was also Director 
of the Hannover Kunstverein, President of the Kestner Gesellschaft, 
a member of the State Commission for the Preservation of Public 
Monuments, editor and co-editor of various periodicals.) 

1936: Resigned from all positions. 

1937: Emigrated from Germany to escape Gestapo persecution and 
settled in the United States. 

1938 —1941: Director of the Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of 
Design. 

1941 —1948: Lecturer at Brown University. 

1948—1957: Professor of Art History and of Aesthetics, Bennington 
College. 
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see also: 

The Living Museum: Experiences of an Art Historian and Museum 
Director—Alexander Dorner, by Samuel Cauman, with an Introduct- 
ion by Walter Gropius. New York University Press, 1958. 
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** 


We regret that for lack of space we cannot include in our biblio- 
graphy a list of Dorner’s many articles, shorter monographs and 
incidental pieces, save to mention that some of his contributions 
of the later years are to be found in the Bulletin of the Museum of 
Art, Rhode Island School of Design; in “Art News”, the Encyclo- 
pedia Americana, and the catalogue of the Société Anonyme Col- 
lection, Yale University Art Gallery. 
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FAUTRIER: Lithograph for Dante's Inferno. 1928 


FAUTRIER: Biuer than Blue. Painting. 1959 


Jean Fautrier 


Robert Meiville 


A recent photograph of the artist. 


A picture by Jean Fautrier comes in four layers. The top layer is a 
nice example of “belle-peinture”. At the next level it’s action 
painting. Then it’s dadaism. And the bottom layer is a slight case 
of expressionism—a slight case, but its underlying significance is 
rather horrible. 


At sixty-one Jean Fautrier is one of the legendary figures of the 
school of Paris. He became famous in the twenties as an express- 
ionist and violent anti-cubist, and is now famous again as the 
criginator of “I’Art Informel”. This is the art of letting the material 
have a big say in what's to be done with it. His first works of this 
kind predate the informalities of American action painting by 
several years. 


On the face of it, Fautrier is a master of the kind of painting that 
melts in the mind’s mouth. His art has the delicious taint of over- 
refined sensuality and faintly revolting epicureanism that disting- 
uished the art of Braque in the thirties and de Staél in the forties. 
Fautrier does not rival these remarkable aesthetes in the organisat- 
ion of colour. His colour is no more than a tasteful tinting of the 
thick white grounds, but he makes up for this deficiency by estab- 
lishing pleasing relationships between the visible traces of a 
number of separate picture-making operations. 


A general sense of his method can be obtained from any of the 
pictures which were recently hanging in the main room of the 
Hanover Gallery. A rectangle of white paint worked by a palette 
knife is unevenly attained and mottled by colour and then inscribed 
with a scribble of broad ribbon-like marks. By present-day stand- 
ards, this could be a complete picture. But Fautrier goes on. He 
obliterates a large central area of the picture with a thick paste 
of white paint. This paste has a groovy texture which shows that 
it has been lovingly messed about, and in its most characteristic 
form it ressembles a dollop of cow dung, as some of his most 


fervent admirers have enthusiastically pointed out. In some of the 
recent works, however, the raised paste is roughly oblong, and in 
one or two instances takes a vaguely biomorphic shape. It is 
coloured by what appear to be thin glazes of paint, but actually, 
the colour is produced by an infusion of pastel dust. The broad 
margins of the original picture which surround the raised paste are 
occupied by the ends of the scribbles that have been covered up. 
These broken loops and curves are now joined to marks of a dif- 
ferent colour which traverse the surface of the raised paste as if 
following the course taken by the curves and loops it covers. The 
result looks rather like a delicately coloured plaster cast of a piece 
of ground with a cow-pat in the middle, tied with multi-coloured 
ribbons. 


The highly visible traces of artist at work are, to all intents and 
purposes, the subject of the picture, and bring Fautrier more or 
less into line with the action painters. But | shouldn't think that he 
is ever more than very slightly surprised by the results of his 
activities. His elaborate procedures for projecting simple marks 
follow a set pattern and dont’t allow much scope for creative 
accidents. 


These procedures take over the role that used to be played by 
representation. Fautrier doesn’t have to keep his eye on an object 
in the cutside world or inside his head, but he has a lot of jobs to 
attend to on the rectangle where the picture is going to arise. 
And this is where we enter the dada zone. The preparations mount 
up, and suddenly there’s nothing more to be done. The picture 
has occurred during the period when the artist was reluctant to 
begin. It is the sum of an accumulation of preparations. 


Some of these preparations have been noted, others are invisible. 
Between the canvas and the first coating of paint there are several 
layers of pure rag paper glued together. The scribbles on the 
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rectangular painting that supports the raised paste are done not 
once but many times. The original configuration is repeated again 
and again on successive coatings of paint. The picture rises to an 
inch or more in thickness before the lump in the middle is added 
and the scribbles go right through this thickness, like the name: 
scratched on a sea-side rock. 


Knives, trowels and spoons are preferred to brushes. Colour j 
obtained from inks and ground pastel rather than from oil paini 
Everything is done to avoid the painting of a picture. 


Fautrier was a pupil at the Royal Academy School in London, an 
it is perhaps the training he received there that has promoted hi 
interest in somewhat alchemistic procedures and fired him wit! 
the curious desire to bury his first spontaneous sketch under | 
series of careful imitations. 


It could be argued, of course—and not without some truth—tha 
. his procedures are inseparable from his refined and exquisite 
texture and are the means by which his surfaces acquire their sof 
internal glow, but they seem to me to be primarily ritualistic anc 
symbolic, standing perhaps for something that was once deeply felt 
In a picture which was made several years before the others or 
view at the Hanover, there is evidence of emotion, and signs o 
what might be called a submerged expressionism. It belongs to a 
series of small pictures which Fautrier exhibited in 1945 under the 
general title of “Hostages”. It is made in exactly the same way as 
the recent works, but the raised paste in the centre contains the 
faintly depicted features of a squashed and blinded face. The 
_— image is retiring, the colour tasteful, the substance appetising—and 
“~ “=. at first sight the picture is simply very pleasing. But the more one 
looks at it the more haunting and fearsome it becomes. And once 
one has grasped the full meaning of the image and accepted the 
idea that it is a human face that has been stamped on and reduced 
to pulp and that now gazes eyelessly out of its own mud, all the 
other pictures come under suspicion. As one looks round the gal- 
lery again, and observes one soft, formless mass after another, one 
receives the distinct impression that the stamping out and the 
grinding in and the beating up have finally attained their object, 
and that these innocuous whiskings and creamings of substance 
secrete a vision of unspeakable violence. Which brings me back 
more or less to where | started. This is an art of murderous pret- 


Ink drawing of 1928 


tiness. 


Pastel of 1928 


1942 Zone de nuit. Painting. 65 x 92 cm. 1959. (Collection N. B. Baillin.) 


Les jeunes branches. Painting 
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Masterpieces of Asian Art 
in American Collections 


at 
Asia House, New York 


January 5— February 14 


Seated figure of Hachiman as Buddhist Priest by Koshun, dated 1328 A.D. Wood. 32'/:"’ high 
(Collection The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston.) 


On this page and the next we present a few of the works which 
comprise the inaugural exhibition of the Asia House Gallery in 
New York. The gallery is part of a recently completed building 
designed by Philip Johnson Associates to serve as headquarters 
for the Asia Society and its sister organization, the Japan Society. 
The opening exhibition consists of approximately forty works 
(paintings, sculptures, screens and ritual vessels) of exceptional 
importance, lent by American museums and private collectors, and 
selected by a committee of specialists headed by Laurence Sick- 
man, Director of the Nelson Gallery of Art in Kansas City. The other 
members of the committee were: Stella Kramrisch, Indian Art Cur- 
ator of the Philadelphia Museum of Art, Maurice Dimand of the 


Stone frieze depicting Siva and Parvati on the bull, Nandi, with dancing 
attendants. Later Chalukya, circa 753--1190 A.D. From a temple at Haras- 
nath, Rajasthan. Buff limestone. 18° X 333/«"’. (Collection The Nelson 
Gallery-Atkins Museum, Kansas City.) 


Near East Department of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York, Sherman E. Lee, Director of the Cleveland Museum, and Harold 
P. Stern, Assistant in Japanese Art of the Freer Gallery, Washington, 
D.C. 

The Asia Society, in furtherance of its general program of educat- 
ional and cultural exchange between the United States and the 
countries of Asia, plans to hold other exhibitions of signal import- 
ance during the months to come. These include “Haniwa”, a select- 
ion of 55 terra-cotta ritual burial objects lent by the Tokyo National 
Museum (March 7 to April 17), and an exhibition of Gandhara sculp- 
ture lent by the Government of Pakistan (tentatively planned for 
the period May 16 to June 30). 


Head of Avalokitesvara. Khmer. Cambodia, 12th Century. Sandstone. 16'/2"’ 
high. (Collection The Nelson Gallery-Atkins Museum, Kansas City.) 
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* 
Figure of a Bodhisattva, possibly Mahasthamaprapta Standing Buddha, possibly Sakyamuni. Korea, 8th Cen- Standing figure of Parvati, with female attendant. South 
Northern Ch'i Dynasty, 550—577 A.D. Black limestone, tury. Gilded bronze. 93/s"" high. (Collection The Nelson India. Chola period, circa 850—1287 A.D. Bronze. 283/«" 
with traces of colour. Heighi six feet, four inches Gallery-Atkins Museum, Kansas City.) high. (Collection Samuel Eilenberg.) 
(Collection The University Museum, Philadelphia.) 
Naga couple. Pala school, Bihar, India. 10th Century Seated Buddha. Sakyamuni in adamantine pose. T'ang Ritual vessel (ting) with cover. Late Chou Dynasty, 4 
Black stone. 41° high. (Collection The Philadelphia Dynasty, 618—906 A.D. Gilt bronze. 8" high. (Collection to 221 B.C. Bronze, with silver inlay. 6” high, 7‘'/s 
Museum of Art.) The Metropolitan Museum, New York.) wide. (Collection The Minneapolis Institute of Art.) 
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The Plastic Poetry 
of Joseph Cornell 


E. C. Goossen 


These things that live in departure 
nderstand when you praise them, fleeting, they look for 
escue through something in us, the most fleeting of all.”—Rilke 


he bond between poetry and the plastic arts has often been 
trained, but never broken. Both were invented to start hares in 
ne bushes of reality. The creative process in both arts is virtually 
1e same and is often called the “poetic” process because poets 
aturally want to keep their name green in everything. 


1 Joseph Cornell’s work the process is most certainly poetic, so 
auch so that his “boxes” sit on the parapet of the No-Man’s-Land 
etween the two arts. Here however it is a poetry of Things... 
nings which are not only as real as this year’s apples, with histories 
nd prior lives (as well as private lives), but like Proust’s little 
nadeleines possess the power to send experience back along 
ensory canals until the past has whelmed up into the present. 


1 a space abcut the size of a top bureau-drawer, Cornell creates 
mise en scéne for something like that “something else” Mallarmé 
vas always yearning to capture in his poetry. Had Mallarmé had 
2al things to work with, plus space, colour and texture, he might 
iave been able to corral his elusive unicorn. Desperate, with only 
anguage at hs dispcsal, he finally forced his poetry in a visual 
jirection, into the graphic layout of varied type-faces and empty 
spaces. Did he foresee the Surrealists? Or did they come to rescue 
iim with things? 
n talking of Cornell it is not inaccurate to speak of Proust and 
Mallarmé, or of Stendhal and Valéry, indeed, of French writing in 
general. A great deal of his originality as an artist and as an 
American comes from his familiarity with the French. And also from 
his early association with Surrealism as it rolled in waves upon 
these shores in the late ‘Twenties’ and early ‘Thirties’. Cornell’s 
universalist views, for example, parallel the Surrealist insistence 
en artistic and political internationalism, and his use of actual 
objects, though owed first to Cubist collage, reflect the dialectical 
materialism the Surrealists applauded. Cornell has never set foot 
in France, yet he knows the streets and monuments of Paris better 
than many a hard-heeled tourist. But his “boxes”, comprising the 
major porticn of his work to this moment, transcend by far any 
minimizing through association. For one thing, he is more romantic 
than the French romanticists. This is, of course, highly American, 
for America and romanticism were born together. There is no 
tradition here which predates Rousseau, or if you will, Shakespeare. 
(De Tocqueville found the Bard and the King James version the 
only two books in every log cabin on the Pennsylvania frontier.) 
In the United States it is English romanticism for the bourgeois, 
and French for the élite. 


The title of Mallarmé’s visua! poem is “Un coup de dés jamais 
n’abolira le Hazard”, literally, “A throw of the dice will never 
abolish Chance”, but extrapolated by Roger Fry as “A thought will 
never abolish Death”. Though it is only a matter of degree, a thing 
has a better chance, perhaps, to give an illusion of permanence. 
Things persist even when we are not looking at them. One of 
Cornell’s desires is to preserve the instant...the flight of birds in 
midair, the sudden turn of a beautiful head, that last burst of the 
sunset which filis the heart with anguish. This wan hope for the 
prolongation of the instant explains, in part at least, his passion for 
the film. He has made one himself, not exactly Surrealist but similar 
in manner, by recutting a Hollywood fluke, rearranged, you can be 
sure, to make the most, among other things of every flashing 
gesture or precious moment. 

The film, of course, fascinated all the Surrealists; it permitted com- 
plete shifts and reversals of time, repetition of scene and incident, 


1.Sun, Ring and Chain. (Courtesy Richard Feigen Gallery, Chicago.) 
2. Parrot. (Photograph courtesy Bennington College.) 
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and the juxtaposition of the incongruous. For some of them, involved 
in the possibilities of Freudian dream interpretation, the film was a 
windfall. Cornell is not concerned with Freud or the analysis-type 
dream. These are “ready-mades” he cannot use. Whatever appears 
in his work that suggests either is the result of an unconscious 
process. He admits to “obsessions” of which he is thoroughly 
aware, and to the sudden thought, the recognition that something 
he sees or imagines belongs to one of the several categories he 
is working on at a time. These “categories” are to be found 
through repetition of certain titles; Portraits, Winter Night Skies, 
Trade Winds, Dovecotes, Sand Fountains, etc. Besides these there 
are assemblages too large and too recherché to fit the rather 
economic tightness of the boxes. For the present these are simply 
called “Explorations”, often containing fifty to a hundred pieces... 
notes, clips from books and magazines, photographs and engrav- 
ings, objects, etc., all spiralling outward in visual and verbal sense 
from a core idea such as the “Colombier” (Dovecote), whose form 
and content, it proves, could literally begin a new world, or at 
least new paths through the old. Henry Miller once made a remark 
that he could educate a child by beginning with the pine knot in 
his door. Since these “explorations” illustrate lucidly how the 
poetic mind leaps from objective thing to subjective thing, from 
geometrics to organism, from idea to image and back again; how 
sensual experience, mind, memory and projection come together 
and depart sharing secrets, the poetic insight becomes less of a 
mystery and more of a wonder. One of the lesser-known Surreal- 
ists, Georges Hugnet, once wrote that “Surrealism...is first and 
foremost a method of investigation and contains in itself a force 
which always existed, a faculty as permanent as dreaming”. This 
can be read in broader terms, for it applies to all striving, radical art. 


Just as Mallarmé reached out for words, for phrases, usually those 
signifying things, as Marcel Raymond points out, “a fan, a head of 
hair, 2 painted piece of porcelain, a trinket, a console table”, so 
Cornell reaches toward the actual objects themselves. They come 
from the dusty shelves of second-hand shops, from dimestores, 
from packages washed up on the beach, from rare books and cheap 
atlases, from anywhere. None is junk, yet none is selected for the 
value of itself, but only for its possible incorporation into a going 
ebsession. These engravings, mice, charts of the stars, photos, 
sherry glasses, pipes and dolls are sought and censored even more 
than they are found. In other words, there is purpose beforehand. 
What final form his image will take depends upon the crystallizat- 
ion. This is Stendhal’s word, invented in his treatise, “De l'Amour”. 
It is also Cornell’s word. The novelist invented it after he heard 
that a branch cast into a salt mine would become “arrayed with an 
infinity of sparkling, dazzling diamonds”, and he wrote that crys- 
tallization is “the operation of the mind which, from everything 
presented to it, draws the conclusion that there are new perfections 
in the object of its love”. Stendhal, the most amorous and the most 
unsuccessful of lovers, turned all his own passions into divine 
comedies, but he knew something about the relation of art to love, 
something more pervasive and potent than our dull word, sub- 
limation, could ever suggest. 


Because of his procedure by insight through obsessions, Cornell is 
one of the few biographers in the plastic arts. Within the restricted 
space, derived in our time from analytical cubism, and assisted 
perhaps by Yankee ships in bottles and Swiss clocks under bell- 
jars, he has been able to construct a nature analogous to the 
nature of a personality and its moment. In some instances, like 
several of the Medici prince and princess series, he has produced 
a situation decidedly Renaissance and yet decidedly modern. With 
the black and white photographic reproduction of his wistful 
“sitter” in the center, behind a coloured glass darkly, the artist 
incorporates in a semi-cinematic fashion a strip of smaller identical 
shots, clipped in such a way as to produce the sense of movement. 
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Sometimes the subject’s family appear, too, along with maps of 
his city’s streets and more minute materia appropriate to subject 
and idea. One is drawn to these, but suspiciously, for their incant- 
atory quality seems a bit too pat, too much, and too pictorial! At 
the time most of these were done (the 1940s), Cornell was still a 
Surrealist in the Dali sort of way. He seems to have wanted to 
preserve and commemorate everything he could. A friend once 
told him “it might be impossible to make a monument to every 
moment”. This particular obsession has been quite universal. In 
this wish to secure the fleeting, he was, in a sense, prophecying 
one of the preoccupations of the Action painters who wanted to 
record the instant of creation itself, to document the immediate 
combat with the canvas and turn it into an historical act. 


This modern effort to squeeze the ephemeral for every last drop 
of indelible juice, like the housewives who work over the crab- 
apples till the bag runs clear, signifies a terror unexpressed per- 
haps since Webster wrote the “Duchess of Malfi”. Yet the recoil 
from the sense of the transitory is part of human history, from 
before the Pyramids to last year’s baseball record-book. Art is a 
dodge, but it answers to a basic human need. 


Could there be a more logical art form for this purpose than the 
“box” as conceived by Cornell? Not only in its appearance at this 
juncture, but in its likeness to the most ancient of human efforts to 
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Winter Night Sky. 


commemorate the events of life in the prehistoric burial mound 
and the Egyptian tomb. Even in the poverty of the former and the 
richness of the latter, the objects are burdened with extensible 
meanings, meanings not confined to ritual or function, but which 
project beyond into the infinite inconstancy of forms, suggesting 
now this, now that, and all at once—always. We have not yet 
learned how to read forms completely. For the sake of future art 
historians | hope we never shall. Even at their most Greek abstract- 
ness, nudely geometric, the mind refuses to leave them alone. 
And placed in dialectical tension, ball to column, square to circle, 
symmetry to disorder, the reverberations can follow an Einstein 
into the mathematical continuum. Valéry, a poet-mathematician 
knew this, and Rilke knew it when he wrote that “... even the 
moaning of grief purely determines on form, serves as a thing, or 
dies into a thing...” 


For the sake of clarity an exploration into some of the possibilities 
of plastic and poetic interaction in Cornell's objects is called for 
though it can hardly be exhaustive. Beginning with an early pre- 
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occupation, the “Soap Bubble Sets” (the first appeared in 1936), 
we may proceed without the artist’s sanction or assistance. Two 
Dutch clay pipes such as were used by American children for 
blowing soap bubbles around the turn of the century appear with 
their bowls inverted cattycorners, probably to suggest a boy and 
a girl, but also to relieve some of the symmetry of the piece. The 
wine glass is the receptacle for the soapy water, but since Cornell 
has used it in many boxes, having found a crate of them washed 
up on the beach, it could stand for a gift of the sea, for the Holy 
Grail from the King Arthur stories, for, indeed, all things sacra- 
mental. Also for woman and the fairies of childhood. The map of 
the moon, exotically of German origin, enters in relation to bubbles, 
whose magic and irridescence are similar and romantically asso- 
ciated. The five round cork-floats at the top are also bubbles; they 
float on the sea as bubbles in the air and they are tied together 
probably because there were five members of Cornell's family, one 
of them a sister. The moon, of course, controls the tides. At the 
bottom, on the beach, is a small conch-type shell fastened to a 
piece of fish-shaped drift-wood or cork, a tidal derelict. The hor- 
izontal wand ending in a ball may have been used by the children 
to touch or burst the bubbles, and fairies use it to create their 


Soap Bubble Set. 1936-37. (Collection Mr. and Mrs. Arnold 
Maremont, Chicago.) 


Night Sky. (Collection Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Ferber, New York.) 


A Smiling Sun: Judy Tyler, In Memoriam. 1959. 
(Photograph courtesy Bennington College.) 


magic circles. The mirror at right angles brings its own paradox- 
ical mysteries of the Self, of mystical space, as well as actual 
movement and changing light. 


As | have described it, this piece is obviously laden with senti- 
ment, but no more perhaps than many paintings by, say, Miro. 
Compared to much of the even more sentimental eroticism of many 
great painters (Goya, Rubens, Watteau, De Kooning and Pollock) 
it can hardly be charged with bathos. In fact, when you look at it 
simply as an object, it’s pretty cool. But it was a coolness he could 
not always maintain. Sometimes the colour became a little too 
harmonic or the relations too perfect, producing an overabiding 
sentiment affecting the depth of the more important meanings. 
American perfectionism can go awry sometimes, as can the French. 
After the war he seems to have become what we may call a post- 
Surrealist; moving in the same direction as the American painters 
who grew out of Surrealism to become Abstract Expressionist. The 
boxes became more abstract, colder in atmosphere with the 
“Winter Night Skies”, the “Dovecotes” and their magnificently 
austere relative, the “Box with the broken windows” (1953). The 
latter is perhaps the finest piece Cornell has ever made...not be- 
cause it is austere and pure, but rather because all of the imagin- 
ative power imployed in the more lyrical boxes which had gone 
before seems suddenly to have been released into the simplest 
possible conception. Five years cf bombs could not kill Hitler, but 
they were responsible for the tiny Lueger pellet which did. Sim- 
plicity is arrived at after great travail. 


When | performed the exegetical operation on the “Soap Bubble 
Set” above, it was done simply to demonstrate the linkage, which 
is classic, after all, between seemingly disparate things and their 
associative powers. In the larger framework of Cornell’s whole 
oeuvre, however, we should have to go deeper and deeper, carry- 
ing along each of his symbols, personal as well as universal, using 
them like crossed searchlights against each other. We should have 
to ask why a box dedicated In Memoriam to a young actress named 
Judy Tyler, who was recently killed in an auto accident on her 
way to a TV program, was painted in white and yellow and con- 
tained a smiling sun while the Medici children peer poignantly 
and obsequious behind their blue or sepia windows, the. colours 
of early movies, in other words what faith or failure of it deter- 
mined the mood. And we should have to bring all our culture to 
bear on the intrinsic meanings of the rectangle and cube, the circle 
and ball, the spiral and graph, the cup and column, and also the 
stars, theatrical as well as astronomical, the mirror and the pane, 
shattered or clear, and we should have to pursue a dozen baller- 
inas across the 19th century as if they were doves from the dove- 
cotes, flying holy and high, or resting in the wombs of their nests, 
or eternally absent from homes, abandoned, looking like modern 
apartment houses after the elevators stop. And we wonder if the 
cracks in the windows were caused by the doves who tried, poor 
birds, to get back in, to return to their house of many mansions 
which has mirrors for walls, or where they may find nothing but 
painted circles as in a recently renovated box whose guts have 
been torn out and now resembles some of the most recent abstract 
painting with its back to the wall. 
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CUIXART: La noche de Judith. 1956. 


Juan-Eduardo Cirlot 


Modesto Cuixart (Barcelona, 1925) realiza sus primeras obras im- 
portantes en 1948, concediendo a la materia un profundo interés, 
pero sometiéndola al dominio de ciertos elementos, como las 
redes lineales y los signos, que exponen el sentimiento del mundo 
del artista, que considera las formas como una caligrafia secreta 
cuya clave se ha perdido y que aborda la creacién de arte como 
un intento siempre renovado de encontrar el camino de acceso al 
centro de ese conocimiento, el «palacio de plata» de que nos 
habla la Cabala. En conjunto, la evolucién de este pintor significa 
un esfuerzo constante por superar lo que en la llamada abstraccién 
pueda haber de arbitrario o meramente intelectual. Por ello sus 
buUsquedas reactivan una serie de fendmenos estéticos concomi- 
tantes y muchas de sus obras aparecen ante nosotros con el se- 
cular prestigio de las estelas neoliticas, de los laberinticos repu- 
jados de la orfebreria barbara, de los fondos de los retablos 
goticos o de los calidos gofrados de los guadamecies, cueros 
morados, aureos y rojos del Islam, cuya calidad evoca las resonan- 
cias mas misteriosas de los bajos de metal y madera de una 
orquesta. 

Pero no se trata de una influencia arqueoldégica, sino de una pasién 
por los problemas aparentemente superados que impulsaron.a las 
viejas culturas a elaborar sus sistemas de signos y de simbolos. 


La pintura de 
Modesto Cuixart 


En el transcurso de los afios que median entre 1948 y el presente, 
Cuixart ha ido analizando con su pasién creadora todos esos 
registros, corroborando que acaso el movimiento no figurativo de 
nuestro tiempo haya de ser contemplado bajo un aspecto ideo- 
l6gico aun no bien comprensible, pero superando desde luego 
los estrictos puntos de vista plasticos. El enfrentamiento con estas 
fuerzas espirituales se ha ido produciendo de modo progresivo y 
el hecho capital, que otorga un sentido coherente a toda la evo- 
lucién del pintor, consiste precisamente en demostrar que la 
materia, como la forma o mas todavia que ella, es portadora del 
mensaje del cosmos y que el trabajo con los «materiales del 
universo», con las texturas, los ritmos, los metales y los pigmentos 
es un medio para acceder a vivencias de lo sacro, contribuyendo 
a la explicaci6n del sentido de los elementos sumidos en el 
espacio y en el tiempo y determinando ademas la sublimacién de 
las exigencias puramente humanas que confluyen en este proceso. 
Por este concepto de la creaci6n como medio de conocimiento y 
como via purificativa, juzgamos que la pintura podia tener una 
relacién con los principios de la alquimia mistica. La importancia de 
Cuixart reside en haberse atrevido a tomar en su mano el hilo de 
Ariadna de esa tradicién, pero también en justificar mediante la 
realidad operativa la trascendencia de este mensaje. 
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Maascro. 1949. 


Signos humanos. 1952-53 


Después de imagenes dotadas de un ritmo convulso, tratadas 
sobre todo por el procedimiento del grattage y en las que parece 
expresarse la necesidad de desgarrar el muro de la materia para 
ver qué puede haber detrés de ella, manera ejemplarizada en 
cuadros como «Linneus escriba» (1948) y otros de similar composicién 
que a veces parecen simbolizar también, por la abundancia de las 
rayas entrecruzadas, la selva o hyle primordial, Cuixart se interesa 
por un concepto semifigurativo, al que mantendra fidelidad durante 
siete afios, aun simultanedndolo con otras experiencias. En ese 
concepto utiliza una técnica casi de primitivo medieval, con fondos 
de tintas planas en bandas superpuestas que suelen ofrecer con- 
tornos de leves y amplias curvaturas y en cuyos espacios que 
discurren como rios aparecen extrafias figuras con rostros esque- 
matizados como los de los Beatos mozarabes, a la vez que signos 
de lo ignoto, caligrafias sin respuesta, siempre alusivas a las 
«certidumbres de misterios» y a la posibilidad suprema de las 
absolutas interpretaciones. El color es intenso y la calidad de la 
pintura al é6leo posee una magia aguda, a un tiempo sensual y 
furiosamente espiritual. Con el espiritu de ritos se crean pinturas 
como «Maascro» (1949), de un sentimiento tanatico que llega a lo 
pavoroso y que se sublima en las abstracciones, con todo cargadas 
de biomorfismo, del mismo afio y del siguiente. Cuixart ejecuta 
en este periodo numercsas obras en pintura y dibuyo enteramente 
constituidas por series de signos, que por lo comin destacan 
contra fondos ricos en matices degradados y que sugieren cortinas 
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multicolores de humo o de velos transiucidos. Estos fondos ad- 
quieren una importancia creciente en su obra, entre 1950 y 1955, 
época en la cual el artista se empefia en una terrible lucha contra 
si mismo, queriendo imponerse ciertos aspectos de una estética 
endeudada, sino con lo grecorromano, si con la miniatura persa y 
algunas facetas de lo extremo-oriental. En las mejores de dichas 
pinturas,’ pese al refinamiento de las leves y semidisueltas figura- 
ciones que fosforecen, pese al tratamiento de muchas de ellas 
como si fueran signos, lo mejor es la calidad tumultuosa de los 
fondos, la exasperacién y la inquietud profundas animan su mo- 
vilidad espacial y sus contraposiciones de distintas densidades 
aparentes. 


En 1955, hallandose en Lyon, Cuixart experimenta la necesidad de 
destruir esos restos simbdlicos figurativos e incluso de reducir los 
caligraficos en beneficio de una suerte de «paisajismo en ebulli- 
cién» basado en la violencia creciente de dichos fondos. Pero 
pronto no le basta la actividad de la pintura al 6leo o al gouache 
y siente la necesidad de precipitarse en la invencién de materias, 
asi como en el empleo de las «técnicas anémalas», iniciadas con 
los papiers collés y la agregacién de arena a la pintura, en 1911— 
1912. Le obsesiona la creacién de aspectos materiales que posean 
ya por si mismos una profunda significacién lirica y patética y para 
ello mezcla pintura plastica, 6leo, acidos, tierras y limaduras de 
metales diversos, buscando un tipo de expresién que corresponde 
a la «zona de convergencia» entre lo psiquico y lo material. En 
obras de ese momento, Cuixart incrusta alveolos de plomo y pro- 
gresivamente utiliza collages de objetos heterdéclitos, que le hablan 
de la descomposicién pluralista de unos origenes y de la precisién 
de darles unidad y amor. Si el arte de Cuixart ha abandonado la 
figura del hombre no deja de basarse en las huellas del hombre 
y asi las superficies de sus obras aparecen taladradas y grabadas 
de gestos que manifiestan sus movimientos animicos, mientras las 
interpolaciones de materiales aluden a ese segundo factor, el 
objetivo, el mundo, que se contrapone al sujeto para servirle y 
también para exasperarle, como Sade sabia. Cuixart, buscando 
procedimientos més drasticos, requiere el uso del pirégrafo para 
acentuar el dramatismo de la técnica y obtener unas marcas y 
matices imposibles de lograr por otros procedimientos. A veces 
sus obras son yuxtaposiciones de objetos y pintura, como la gran 
cruz formada por un tubo corroido por una enorme herida, que 
aparece como un simbolo del sufrimiento del cantico, es decir, del 
érgano y del mismo hombre. 


Pero su descubrimiento esencial de esa etapa, que desarrollara 
en numerosas y bellisimas obras desde 1958 al presente, consiste 
en la radical transformacién de las superficies que se opera en 
virtud de su metalizacién, en matices oscuros y ferrosos, plateados, 
dorados mates y brillantes, que dan a los factores lineales inci- 
didos 0 en relieve una significacién distinta, expresando un senti- 
miento de esplendor rico y pesado, una violenta fuga hacia nuevas 
regiones de la fantasia, y una reactivacién, como antes deciamos, 
de las maravillosas creaciones de la orfebreria y metalurgia céltica, 
mediterranea o del Préximo Oriente. Los campos pictdéricos ad- 
quieren una intensidad vibrante y los movimientos de los ritmos, 
tengan un caracter estrictamente plastico o tiendan ai ideograma, 
adquieren el sentido de una transfiguracién que alcanza el minimo 
de los signos establecidos. En alguna obra, las agrupaciones linea- 
les llegan a poseer casi un sentimiento formal, aludiendo a es- 
quemas simbdlicos mas que a verdaderas figuras, siempre con una 
extrema vitalidad en las pulsiones. La brutal penetraci6én que antes 
expresaran los agujeros al pirégrafo o los objetos incorporados 
a la imagen, la tienen en 1957 las propias formas, que en ocasiones 
constituyen una geometria deformada por el espacio topolégico 
y recuerdan por la frecuencia de curvas parabdlicas e hiperbdlicas 
ciertos elementos de la arquitectura de Antonio Gaudi, plenamente 
desarrollada antes de 1910. Alguna de estas obras no se realiza en 
calidades metalizadas sino en una mezcla de pintura plastica y 
dleo, en gamas cromaticas estridentes y a la vez sordas, como la 
que se establece en el cuadro «La noche de Judith», negro, carmin 
y violeta, con grupos de signos y gestos como heridas sobre la 
gran forma que parece avanzar de izquierda a derecha empujada 
por un oscuro tropicmo. 


A través de imagenes semejantes, la abstraccién quiere convertirse 
en un idioma que responda a «la gran caligrafia del mundo», en el 
sentido en que ésta fué intuida por los cabalistas y autores como 
el J. Tritheme, autor de la «Polygraphie et universelle écriture», 
pero también por Goethe, Biichner, Novalis y Nerval. Las combina- 
ciones de lineas dejan de poseer un sentido meramente modifi- 


Above: Unica herida. 1958. 
Below: Hébraique. 1957. (Galerie René Drouin.) 


Above right: Omorka. 1958. 


Lower right: Construccion Heteroplastica. 1956. (Galerie René Drouin.) 


cativo de lo geométrico visual para llegar a ser auténticas meta- 
foras del acontecer espiritual, no sélo como proyecciones animicas 
subjetivas, sino con la aspiracién audaz y totalitaria — y éste es 
el valor mas hondo de Cuixart — de reanimar todo un arte olvi- 
dado, enterrado y destruido por tradiciones que desembocaron en 
el academismo figural. En 1958, las imagenes de Cuixart adquieren 
mayor simplicidad y claridad de composicién. Algunas, como 
«Oculta necesidad», sitdan en medio del espacio recorrido por 
segmentos lineales similares a cicatrices de una plata negruzca, 
unos signos convulsos, encerrados en si mismos, que aluden al 
arcano, a un algo que, de ser comprendido, daria la clave de una 
sabiduria universal. No en vano se disponen estos signos contra 
el muro de la materia, para concitarla y obligarla a reconocer que 
ella no es més que un fantasma de realidad, no la verdad en y 
por si misma. Obra definitiva de este periodo es el gran cuadro 
«Omorka», del mismo afio, de color bronce oscuro, con un amplio 
signe de lineas curvas divergentes en la zona superior y un é6valo 
casi centrado, del que se expanden radiaciones. La belleza de 
esta obra apaga cualquier consideracién ideolégica fundada en el 
simbolismo de sus formas dominantes, en lo concreto de sus 
esquemas y del resplandor dorado que desciende desde el limite 
superior hacia uno de los centros del évalo. Entre pinturas que se 
prestan a la lucubracién tedérica, Cuixart inserta muchas otras en 
las que prevalecen criterios plasticos, busquedas de expresién y 
de fulgor para justificar todavia el bien de la contemplaci6n. Otras 
se apartan de la estructuraci6én por una extraordinaria y convulsiva 
violencia de ritmos expresados por chorros de materia coagulada 
mejor que por elementos lineales. Negro, marrén, oro sucio o claro 
como plata dorada suelen dominar en estos cuadros de fines de 
1958 y principios de 1959. 


Ei ulterior avance de Cuixart se produce tras unos enormes cuadros 
en los que la materia parece imitar los relieves de pastillaje de 
yeso de los retablos géticos, aunque dentro de una movilidad 
ritmica que casi disuelve la imagen en el movimiento. Este pro- 
greso no modifica nada esencial de la técnica de la etapa anterior, 
pero la enriquece con un incremento del factor estrictamente 
pictérico, tanto en materia, por la yuxtaposicién del dleo a la 
pintura plastica metalizada, como en color. Los signos persisten y 
adquieren un poderio més subyugante por la contrastacién croma- 
tica o la superposicién de distintos metales. Alguna imagen, como 
la del cuadro titulado «Expansién integral», se fundamenta casi 
exclusivamente en un dinamismo distributivo de discos de oro 
palido y mate sobre una superficie tratada casi como una tinta 
plana, en marrén oscuro y con ligeros degradados que sugieren la 
tercera dimensién. En otra pintura, como «Escrituras del oro», 
grandes chorros dorados que rematan en discos de igual metal 
aparecen sobre una superficie de sugerencias variables. Por ello, 
en la zona de la izquierda semejan aplicaciones de hierro dorado 
al fuego sobre una estructura enteramente metalica, pero a la 
derecha parecen sélo destellos de luz sobre el agua cambiante. 
Este dualismo de significacién, este gusto contradictorio por lo 
inmediato-indudable y lo lejano-incierto, es lo que nos hace de- 
finir el temperamento de Cuixart con términos tan vagos y apro- 
ximativos como mudéjar o mozarabe, es decir como producto dual 
de una yuxtaposicién hispanica e islamica, hallando en las raices 
raciales que pueden justificar la direcci6én de su arte un doble 
componente (acaso triple), que alude a4 las «Espafias» surgidas de 
la investigaci6n profunda del pasado peninsular. 


La obra mas importante de su periodo mas reciente es la deno- 
minada «Homenaje», en cuya zona media aparecen discos de metal 
plateado unidos por una linea que recuerda las cadenas de las 
fibulas o los cordones militares. Otras estructuras metdlicas apa- 
recen en diversas zonas de la amplia composicién. Pero debajo 
de ellas, como un armario que desvela su misterio subitamente, 
vemos una aparicién de olas y humos de color intenso, que brotan 
con la fuerza de lo naciente, como los cuatro rios de la fuente del 
Paraiso. En esta obra creemos ver expresada la entrega total del 
artista a su creacién, contrastandose con fuerza y claridad las 
distintas estructuras de una superficie aparente y de un trasfondo 
tumultuoso. Esta incorporacién del color a los metales, con pre- 
dominio del rojo, carmin, azul y blanco y de sus mezclas, puede 
sefialar una transicién en los procedimientos, pero no constituye 
un cambio en el sentido. Siguen dominando en la pintura de 
Cuixart las huellas del hombre y por vez primera en la historia del 
arte se elevan a4 la més auténtica categoria de significacién fac- 
tores antes tenidos por meramente ornamentales. La irregularidad 
y violencia conque aparecen expone su rebeldia pero también la 
fuerza de una esperanza que va mas alla de lo exasperado. 
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Signos invencibles. 1959. 


El tubo. 1957. 
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Astre en réve. Marble. 1958. Torse-Fruit. Marble. 1958. 


HANS ARP Eero : 


Mannheim: Kunsthalle, February 
Hamburg: Kunsthalle, March 


(All photographs courtesy Marie-Suzanne 
Feigel, Galerie d'Art Moderne, Bale.) 


—— Téte-Bouteille. 1956 (after a collage 


of 1928). Oil on composition board. Sculpture-seuil. Bronze. 1959. 


Torse de géant. Bronze. 1957 


Nuages-Pétales. 1958. Oil on wood. 


Hurlou. Bronze. 1957 


Sviluppo di Figura. 1956 


Sviluppo di Testa. 1958 


Composizioni. 1958 Giano Bifronto. 1959 
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Amanti. Bronze. 1959. (All photographs courtesy the Galleria Pogliani, Rome, and Kleemann Galleries, New York.) 


Umbro Apollonio 


S’usa dire — e non del tutto senza qualche buona ragione — che 
le grandi innovazioni verificatesi nell’arte moderna risalgono per 
la massima parte all’opera dei pittori. E infatti vero che le maggiori 
cerrenti estetiche in cui si classifica di solito l’arte di questo secolo 
prendono vita da gruppi di pittori; che per lo piu, quando si 
accertano gli ideali estetici contemporanei, si fa riferimento a 
dipinti; ancora: che sono stati quasi sempre i pittori a intervenire 
con scritti teorici nel chiarimento di una determinata fase evolutiva 
dell’arte. Tuttavia, se non vi ha dubbio sulla presenza piu pre- 
potente e clamorosa della pittura nel rinnovamento del linguaggio 
figurativo, oramai condizionato all’autonomia della visione rispetto 
ad un concetto mimetico o icastico della realta, bisogna ricono- 
scere che la scultura non @ stata da meno nel contribuire alla 
radicale trasformazione del processo artistico. Basterebbe pensare 
ad un nome solo: Brancusi. D’altra parte una investigazione anche 
rapida nella modernita artistica ci rivela che il confine tra pittura 
e scultura si va facendo di giorno in giorno piu elastico e piu 
labile, fino quasi a scomparire e cosi da adottare i due modi 
d’espressione in un unico conglomerato dove ambedue si fondono 
per formulare un atto estetico unico, totale. Non solo, quindi, di- 
viene oggi improponibile ed assurda l’antica «querelle» sulla supe- 
ricrita della pittura o della scultura, ma si deve ammettere che 
nessuna distinzione di tecnica pare possibile nell’attuale feno- 
menologia artistica. Si tratta, del resto, del logico fatale sbocco di 
una evoluzione che si manifesto cosi sul piano della speculazione 


Mastroianni 


estetica non meno che su quello dell’esercizio pratico. La storia 
ci insegna che molti pittori furono pure grandi artisti nella scultura: 
Daumier, Degas, Matisse, Modigliani, Boccioni, Picasso, Braque, 
Ernst, Mir6é; come si da il caso di taluni scultori che eseguiscono 
pitture con risultati rilevantissimi: per esempio Marino. Senza con- 
tare altri importanti anticipi da collegare alle piu recenti espe- 
rienze quali, poniamo, i collages ed i ready-made; né, in fondo, é 
soltantc nei tempi moderni che abbiamo visto sculture colorate o 
pitture in rilievo. Il che vale a dimostrare come le ricerche odierne 
pcssano trovare i loro antenati anche in epoche lentane, la liberta 
essendo sempre stata condizione indispensabile e inabolibile del- 
‘arte e non avendo essa mai esitato per realizzarsi in pieno a 
servirsi di qualunque mezzo, che ha conformato con senso di 
responsabilité alle esigenze di una determinata situazione storica 
e di un determinato orientamento culturale. 


Come dicevo, appunto, questa oramai desueta distinzione dell’arte 
a seconda della tecnica corrisponde pure alle risultanze della 
speculazione sulla essenza stessa dell’arte: tant’ vero che oggi 
ai termini tradizionali di arte figurativa, bildende Kunst, art plas- 
tique, fine art, si comincia a sostituire la definizione arti visive, 
Sehkunst, art visuelle, visual art, equivalente a forma espressiva 
che viene percepita mediante la vista. Poi, per una curiosa affinita 
di termine, non estranea comunque ad un concetto, si parla di 
arti della visione. || fatto é che non esiste piu per il pensiero 
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moderno una distinzione tra arte e realta, per la semplice ragione 
che I’arte @ una realta, uno dei tanti fenomeni in cui la realta esiste 
e si manifesta. Dentro la dinamica e la problematica della realta 
totale non hanno valore alcuno gli schemi, perché questi subiscono 
una modificazione costante, di cui l’arte @ uno dei fattori operativi 
e non di opposizione. Posto cosi il problema, l’arte, quale attualita 
del fare, @ anche un. conoscere, in quanto esaurisce un momento 
della esperienza umana. Per questa ragione ogni processo di mi- 
mesi risulta esautorato: esso ha origine in una posizione contem- 
plativa che viene tradotta con abilita riproduttiva e che comunica 
soltanto un frammento della realtaé, essendo avulsa dal contesto 
delie relazioni spazio-temporali in cui soltanto pud conseguire 
significato assoluto. 


La vicenda artistica di Mastroianni @ un esempio rimarcabile di 
simile problematica che allarma la vita spirituale e culturale del 
mondo moderno. Dal 1958 — anno della sua premiata personale 
alla Biennale di Venezia — egli ha vieppiu intensificato l’'espan- 
dersi dei suoi gesti plastici dimostrando come il talento possa 
andare oltre certo spirito meccanico e certe sorprendenti improv- 
visazioni senza nulla perdere della propria esuberanza operativa. 
Tanto meglio, poi, gli é@ riuscita l’assimilazione di talune idee 
futuriste, di cui non s’é mai compiaciuto per ricavarne un’esasperata 
apologia formale, ma di cui ha fatto argomento per una ricerca 
personale. || problema dei richiami va infatti chiarito — non sol- 
tanto in questo caso — e riportato sempre alia intenzione espres- 
siva che se ne persegue, accertando cioé se si tratta di un mero 
calcolo inteso a prolungare una formula oppure di un’adesione 
che ha ritrovato in certuni elementi linguistici il tramite per rin- 
vigorire un atteggiamento proprio ancora confuso. Nel quale ultimo 
caso, appunto, il riferimento non ha altro valore che strumentale, 
fuor di dubbio tale da non intaccare una genialitaé inventiva che 
si adopera per conseguire speciali particolaritaé. Non si pud negare 
infatti che in Mastroianni non esista una coerenza fantastica capace 
di annullare i riflessi di cui si @ esplicitamente servito. La sua 
fedelté ad uno spirito naturalmente aggressivo, in violenta alter- 
nanza di balzi tormentati da luce e d’ombra, non ha nulla da spar- 
tire con le analisi operate dagli artisti futuristi nell’oggetto, poi 
ricostruito nelle sue misure grammaticali mediante uno stilismo 
intellettuale. Mastroianni, pur quando scivola in qualche sproposito, 
é@ sempre emotivo: ovvero @ dentro una realtaé presente che lo 
turba e, spesso, sconvolge: di qui appunto gli slanci privi di con- 
trollo e gli abbandoni contorti. La immaginazione dello scultore é 
dunque composita, senza piacevolezze, piuttosto grossolana, ma 
non per questo equivoca o poco costruttiva. 


Mastroianni partecipa cosi della cultura artistica contemporanea 
proprio perché il suo fare si affida alla immediatezza del gesto 
improvviso che rimonta uno scatto emotivo e capta nel contempo 
un elemento di realté non piu insidiata dall’esterno, bensi insinuata 
nel fermento interiore. Quando si dice gesto — @ bene precisarlo 
— non si suppone un profitto automatico, sibbene si intende una 
sigla espressiva che resta subordinata ad una struttura dove |’im- 
pulso @ coordinato nelle sue provocazioni. Anche Emilio Vedova 
lascia emergere il gesto nei suoi dipinti, ma esso non é isolato, 
sorta di folgorazione sorprendente e meravigliosa, perche fa parte 
di un discorso unitario, nel quale @ connessa tutta una vicenda 
sentimentale ed espressiva sempre aperta. || problema attorno cui 
s‘incentra la creativité contemporanea @ proprio questo: il rifiuto 
di una forma chiusa per un complesso formale che si estende, al 
di la dei suoi limiti fisici, nel tempo e nello spazio. Tant’é vero 
che diversi titoli recenti segnati da Mastroianni per le sue sculture 
scno per lo pit «sviluppo di ...»: il che vuol dire, appunto, orga- 
nismo che nasce, cresce e si protende, non sopportando I’arte, come 
la vita, uno schema, ma sviluppando una dipendenza di plurime 
relazioni in contatto. Anche in questa convinzione ci puo aiutare il 
titolo di una sua scultura: Giano bifronte. Ogni atto é per lo meno 
bifronte, e non sul piano simbolistico, bensi sul piano di una situa- 
zione obiettiva dove lo stimolo inventivo converge nell’orbita 
della coscienza. 


Ora, le ultime opere di Mastroianni rivelano questo approfondi- 
mento dei valor! organici inseriti nel gesto, mai episodico, bensi 
reattivo ad un’immediata pressione interiore, quindi meglio preci- 
sato nella sua misura di assunto spirituale e meglio liberato dalle 
suggestioni formalistiche. Un indice di simile avanzamento dentro 
una zona dove l’immaginazione riesce ad estrarre spiegamenti 
linguistici ancor pid interessanti sono i suoi rilievi colorati. Come 
dicemmo all’inizio, plastica e pittura si confondono e si integrano 
a vicenda senza per questo fallire un risultato espressivo secondo 
un metodo che, se comporta qualche rischio, non impaccia lo stato 
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creativo. Anche. in queste opere si avverte quell’istigazione a 
uscire dai limiti di Una forma nota, convenzionale, ed a condividere 
in struttura l’affollarsi di motivi disparati. Allora l’ardire che lo 
ispira graffia ed incide la materia, non diversamente che nelle 
sculture propriamente dette non lascia zona indenne da un inter- 
vento diretto, ed in piu aggiunge colore vivido come sangue, 
rilievi di luce bianca, quasi accenti d’una frustante sonorita. II rap- 
porto tra senso plastico e senso cromatico vi é talmente stretto e 
conveniente che non se ne distingue la particolaritaé tecnica, la 
quale si sfa andando alla deriva di ogni fibra compositiva. 

ll lavoro di Mastroianni ha questa urgenza costante di cogliere e 
rappresentare una tensione che si slancia nello spazio mediante 
un complesso formale dove la materia vibra e dove la luce agisce 
per rendere sensibili gli spessori. In certo modo non c’é un nucleo 
formale precostituito, ma proprio un organismo che cresce per 
innumerevoli iniziative e si effonde sulla base di un ritmo che le 
sovrappone, congiunge, interseca. Pur quando eseguisce una testa 
elemento iconografico @ reperibile a stento, tant’é la violenza 
della sollecitazione formale che spinge lo scultore: sicché la par- 
tenza oggettiva non lascia emergere che una pallida impronta, 
essendo stata essa appunto null’altro che una traccia sulla quale 
guidare lo spirito inventivo. Non @ con questo che Mastroianni 
voglia rompere l’oggetto per disporne i vari frammenti in un con- 
testo spaziale, allo scopo di figurarne l’intrinseca appartenenza — 
operazione da altri svolta e la cui lezione fa parte oramai di una 
grammatica acquisita di facile impiego — bensi scarica su di esso 
un assalto drammatico che scardina la cinta di cui é prigioniero 
per liberarne i significati elementari e meno contingenti. 

La radice prima dell’opera di Mastroianni é@ per l’appunto in simile 
scatenarsi di energie primordiali, ch’egli controlla mediante |’im- 
posizione di un ritmo organico e dove s’afferma un sentimento 
dialettico della vita delle forme: cosi si genera quel groviglio che 
figura un dramma in cui qualcosa disperatamente tende a liberarsi 
per entrare in un circolo di piu larghe convivenze. 


MASTROIANNI: Maternita. 1959. Bronze. 89 x 40 x 38 cm 


lesion ttenneen La Mostra internazionale 
del Premio Lissone 


La mostra di Lissone é I’unica, in Italia, impostata su un indirizzo 
di tendenza, che pud essere compreso tra i termini dell’espressio- 
1ismo astratto e dell’informale. Di fronte a una scelta tanto dichia- 
rata, fatta da commissioni di critici italiani e stranieri, cadono le 
obbiezioni dei soliti moralisti. 


«La competizione — dice benissimo Argan nell’introduzione al 
catalogo della mostra — é@ aperta a tutti gli artisti che, muovendo 
da certe premesse, operano in direzioni anche profondamente di- 
verse; é@ chiusa a coloro che ignorano quelle premesse o non le 
accettano.» L’attenzione del critico si rivolge al «processo di ri- 
cerca», sul quale vertera il giudizio, poiché la critica «non si arroga 
il diritto di pronunciare verdetti di veritaé eterna, ma soltanto di 
riconoscere se il comportamento dell’artista sia stato o non un 
comportamento conforme ai modi di comportamento dell’'uomo 
moderno». «Si tratta di stabilire se l’opera d’arte prodotta da quel 
processo ha un significato, un peso, un valore nella condizione 
storica attuaie.» Infiniti sono i «processi di ricerca»: per lo meno, 
uno per ogni artista. Ma in una mostra ben delimitata e chiusa 
come questa di Lissone, i singoli processi di ricerca si possono 
astrattamente ridurre a alcune categorie di carattere generale. In 
mezzo al finimondo provocato dalla vicinanza di tante ricerche, per 
lo pil spinte all’eccesso, i «puri» fanno una certa impressione, i 
puri calcolatori di spazio e colore, molto vicini alla ,tabula rasa’, 
come Klein e Dorazio; o i puri imperterriti nelle posizioni senza 
margini per le avventure delie macchie e dei segni, come Fontana, 
che taglia, o Capogrossi, che stampa. 


Davvero Fontana e Capogrossi sembrano caduti come meteoriti nel 
caos della materia in formazione: due curiosi personaggi, che 
hanno raggiunto una maturita perfetta, in cui possono compiere, 
con sostenuto equilibrio, anche i gesti piu assurdi. 


VEDOVA: Immagine del Tempo. 1958-59. | Premio Lissone. 


Ma gli altri, gli avventurosi dei continenti piu lontani (spesso di 
tratta di continenti che appartengono alla geografia dello spirito, 
non a quella fisica) affermano o disperdono la loro individualita in 
un particolare clima di cultura, che tutti lega direttamente o in- 
direttamente. 


Si pud parlare proprio di giapponesi, spagnoli, olandesi o tedeschi? 
In qualche caso, si, e particolarmente in quelli di Domoto, Canogar, 
Appel e Schumacher, cioé dei pittori che possiedono una maggiore 
individualitaé. Del resto, tutto il mondo @ una immensa provincia 
nella quale ciascuno agisce come se dovesse scendere nella via e 
arrivare al negozio del tabaccaio piv vicino. E una immensa pro- 
vincia in cui tutti si conoscono e si salutano, da un marciapiede 
all’altro, in cui francesi e italiani danno la mano a inglesi, svizzeri, 
tedeschi e spagnoli. La capitale di questa immensa provincia 
borghese é Parigi. La metropoli é invecchiata: le persiane cadono 
a pezzi, insieme all’intonaco dei muri. Ma la vita é attiva: i pittori, 
sostenuti da mercanti, critici, giornali e riviste (non parliamo dei 
compratori), vanno all’assalto delle posizioni di prestigio. 


Lissone li ospita, questi irrequieti artisti di una impossibile avan- 
guardia, che lavorano sul ,segno’ e sulla ,materia’, per dimostrare 
che, in un momento della loro attivita, il processo di ricerca non 
mira all’assoluto, alla definizione di una nuova fase storica. 


Tutto é@ relativo in un tempo, che ha messo in discussione anche le 
verita piu elementari. Nel nostro viaggio attraverso la pittura, ogni 
giudizio pué essere discusso. Ma a noi sembra che le conclusioni 


alle quali la giuria di Lissone @ arrivata siano giuste: il primo 

premio a Vedova e le segnalazioni a Domoto, Bryen e Schumacher. 

Di scelta in scelta si @ arrivati a una ristretta rosa di nomi, che LAUBIES: Dai tramonti immaginari. 1959. (Opera acquistata dalla Galleria 
sono poi quelli degli artisti piu originali. Tanti altri possono sem- Nazionale d’Arte Moderna di Roma.) 
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SCANAVINO: Contraddizione. 1959 


brare — visti o letti sul catalogo — degni di un piazzamento 
migliore (come si dice in gergo sportivo), ma, giudicati sulle opere 
esposte, risulta chiaro che l’ordine non poteva esser diverso. 

Un gruppo d’intelligenti e raffinati pittori come Bryen, Corneille, 
Bissier, Nay, Music, Tapiés, Feito, Koenig, Strazza e Perilli, di varie 
origini e di differenti eta, sa sfruttare tutte le possibilita del colore, 
in un processo di ricerca avviato all’'approfondimento del parti- 
colare nel quadro dell’unita stilistica dell’'immagine. | piaceri della 
pittura non sono molto comuni oggidi. La ribalta @ per gli ,urlatori’, 
per quelli che forzano i contrasti, che vogliono tracciare sulla tela 
i difficili itinerari dell’angoscia e del dramma. Son parole grosse, 
inquinate spesso dalla retorica, e corrispondono a intricate com- 
binazioni di tratti, di schizzi, di macchie, di segni, di spruzzi, di 
larghe pennalate con rilievi imperiosi di materia e delinquescenti 
sfumature di acquarello. E il mondo aperto a tutte le possibilita 
dell’azione pittorica controllata e incontrollata, e sul quale si pud 
leggere attraverso la violenza espressionistica di un Saura, di un 
Shiraga o di un Van Anderlecht, di un Bertini o di un Canogar, di 
un Briining o di un Vacchi, ma anche attraverso le delicate stesure 
di un Novelli o di un Buggiani o i grafiti di un Perilli o le squisi- 
tezze eteree di un Carena, o le violenze cromatiche all’americana 
di un Motonaga o le piacevolezze sottili di un Morandi, o le com- 
poste inserzioni di elementi puristici nello spazio di un Rambaudi, 
© le serie parallele di motivi archeologici di un Damian o le fan- 
tomatiche apparizioni di un Marfaing o le tappezzerie di un Sato 
e i divertimenti ornamentali di un Cuixart. Ci sono le sfumate ele- 
ganze di un Feito e le pallide galassie di un Bellegarde, le scritture 
ermetiche di un Trier e di un Serpan, i tracciati misteriosi di Helman 
e di Messagier; le geografie liberty di Hundertwasser e le bizzarre 
irruenze di un Hitchens, le calme contemplazioni di un Georges e 
le calligrafie intelligenti di uno Scanavino. E potremmo continuare 
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a lungo, elencando la varieta delle immagini create con una specie 
d’irritata passione da Thieler e da Morlotti o con esercitato gusto 
da Bacci e da Vianello; ma l'esame dovrebbe limitarsi a ogni opera 
con quella attenzione critica che, in questo caso, bisogna dare per 
ammessa, dato che chi scrive @ stato uno dei giudici del premio 
Lissone. Conviene piuttosto segnalare, accanto a queste rapide e 
schematithe indicazioni, l'importanza del concorso straniero, che 
ha permesso di fare una serie di utili confronti e di studiare a 
fondo quei ,processi di ricerca’, dei quali parlava Argan, dato che 
la critica. moderna «é molto piu attenta allo ,appareil’ che allo 
,objet’ dell’arte». E lo stesso Argan conclude, con parole che sen- 
tiamo di far nostre, affermando «quanto sia necessario, non gia 
guardare dal di fuori e gravemente annuire o dissentire, ma seguire 
e controllare istante per istante quel processo di trasmutazione 
dei valori: per capire quel che succede in noi, nella nostra societa, 
nel nostro tempo storico». Lissone, con la formula intransigente del 
suo premio, si € resa benemerita della cultura artistica contem- 
poranea, perché ha offerto a tutti i critici di buona volonta una 
vasta e selezionata materia di studio. Tutti i fermenti, tutti i germi 
degli svolgimeni futuri sono in ,nuce’ dentro le ipotesi, le affer- 
mazioni, le prove, che, di giorno in giorno, ci vengono presentate 
in una ridda-di mostre e di manifestazioni. 

| documenti non mancano: manca, di solito, l’impegno della critica, 
che non vuole né ,verificare’, né ,seguire e controllare’, chiusa nei 
propri pregiudizi e ormai incapace di vedere e di capire quanto 
accade nel mondo, che non é soltanto quello delle arti. 


DORAZIO: Crack bleu. 1959. 
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DOMOTO: Peinture. 1959 


FEITO: Peinture 128 


SAURA: Lina. 1959 


BRYEN: Voix de Fée. 1959. 


HUNDERTWASSER: La Foudre 


SHIRAGA: Peinture. 1959 
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DUBUFFET: Téte au Teint de Sucre. 1951. 21°/s x 18 inches 


DUBUFFET: L'Homme au Béret. 1959 


. DUBUFFET: Corps de Femme (Chateau d’étoupe). 1950. 45°/. x 35 inches 


DUBUFFET: Le Livre de Barbe. 1959. 
(All photographs courtesy Pierre Matisse, New York.) 


~< diel 


New York Report 


Martica Sawin 


DUBUFFET: Lili noir fumée. 1946. 


If the New York season, so far as art is concerned, continues at the 
heady rate attained during the month of November, it may well 
prove to be a highwater mark in the city’s new eminence as a 
showcase and marketplace for art produced both here and abroad. 
A November listing of 157 galleries and approximately twice as 
many exhibitions, subjected to a highly selective and admittedly 
very personal going over, yielded an itinerary of more than forty 
shows which should not be missed. This takes into account neither 
the host of unknown quantities among the some 250 remaining 
listings, nor the current offerings of museums and other institutions. 
The numbers themselves are overwhelming, even a little depress- 
ing, but the remarkable thing is that there should be so many 
exhibitions of quality, so much that is truly worth making an effort 
to see. Whether there is a sufficient public for this plethora of 
creative output even in this populous and wealthy city is an other 
matter; the relatively small number of galleries and even smaller 
number of artists which are self-supporting are certainly an indicat- 
ion to the contrary. (The statement was recently made by an 
authoritative source that there were in this country no more than 
100 serious writers, composers and artists supporting themselves 
on the proceeds from their creative work, a difficult statement to 
substantiate, but in all likelihood reasonably accurate.) This is not 
the moment to explore this particular lag, but it is worth noting 
that a promising list of exhibitions does not tell the whole story. 


The stellar items currently on view are the major Dubuffet retros- 
pective at the Pierre Matisse Gallery and the superb loan exhibit- 
ion of Cézanne paintings and drawings at Wildenstein. The Cézanne 
exhibition, which includes a surprising number of works which 
have not been publicly shown in New York, is especially deserving 
of grateful reception because it offers, amidst the clamorous pro- 
fusion of contemporary modes, a touchstone which is desperately 
needed. It would be difficult to choose a more valid touchstone 
for today, for Cézanne’s art in all its fullness encompasses a variety 
of elements which are, singly or in number, crucial concerns of the 
contemporary artist. Perhaps more important than the significant 
role of the touch, or the struggle to give a new structure to space, 
or the latent suggestive content, is, in the words of Meyer Schapiro, 
his “firm faith in spontaneous sensibility, in the resources of the 
sincere self’. For if any cne attribute may be broadly applied to 
contemporary painting, it is the emphasis on the self, and on 
individual decision, whether manifest in ostensibly spontaneous 
painting activity or in the projection of a particular personal vision. 
The selection at Wildenstein embraces the full gamut of the artist's 


career, from the large, somber portrait of his father of 1860-63, 
with its patently awkward handling of the seated figure as opposed 
to the strength and firmness with which the head in profile is 
given, to a sublime culmination in the small room where four 
paintings of “La Montagne Sainte-Victoire” from the last decade of 
his life are hung in a glorious sequence, which includes the radiant, 
pulsating canvas of 1904-06 from the Philadelphia Museum. 


The anguish which propelled the painter toward his ultimate radical 
achievement is nowhere more compellingly apparent than in the 
small “Baigneurs au Repos”, 1875-76, with its four uncomfortably 
postured male nudes, facing away from each other, the disturbingly 
unresolved confluence of foreground, hillside and sky, and the 
abruptly truncated inclining tree at the painting’s edge. Other 
examples of the discomforting paintings of this period are shown 
here; the violent “Lutte d'Amour”, and “Sancho dans I’Eau”, the 
horseman among nude bathers, as well as “L’Eternel Féminin”, in 
which a figure reminiscent of that of the artist is an onlooker at 
what appears to be a cross between a peep show and a mock- 
religious celebration. Such paintings as these are vital to any 
understanding of Cézanne’s later work which seeks to encompass 
expressive content in addition to the more readily grasped formal 
elements, or to penetrate their profound interdependence. Of the 
subsequent works one can only cite a few notable examples among 
many; there is the Bakwin “Sous-Bois”, 1882-85, softly illumined 
and spacious, vaulted by criss-crossing limbs and arching tree 
trunks; the magnificent and stirring portrait, “Homme aux Bras 
Croisés”, 1895—1900 (that same Clockmaker of the Guggenheim 
Museum portrait), and the pale “Carriére de Bibémus”, 1898 —1900, 
a work of daring and complex structure with an upright spandrel 
form in the foreground seeming to support the smaller, more 
distant broken forms of the quarry. The logic of Cézanne’s work, 
that discipline which was a condition of his ever increasing free- 
dom, is never more evident than in the two late watercolours, 
“La Riviére au Pont des Trois Sautets” and “La Cathédrale d’Aix 
vue du Jardin des Lauves”, which represent his work at its most 
exacting and transcendent. His modernity endures. 


The transition from Cézanne to Jean Dubuffet is like going from art 
to anti-art. The designation of anti-art is not intended as derogat- 
ory, but is a device for pointing up the separateness of Dubuffet’s 
work and attitude from every consideration usually applicable to 
art. His work is not a radical departure, in the sense, for example, 
that Jackson Pollock’s was, for in Pollock’s work there is implied 
an awareness of what he was departing from, as well as continuing 
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FRIEDEL DZUBAS: Kay's Travel. 1959. 57 x 105 inches 
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DZUBAS: Crow. 1958. 72'/: X 118'/: inches. (Both photographs courtesy French & Co., New York.) 
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adherence to esthetic dictates in the organization of his paintings. 
Whereas for Dubuffet it is as if no previous art existed, no convent- 
ional methods of drawing or of handling materials, no tradition of 
ordering forms and colours and images into an organized and 
intelligible scheme. Even the action painters generally feel con- 
strained to make a canvas “work”, and to do so requires a consis- 
tent spatial concept and ultimately some continuity to the organiz- 
ation of painting components. The impulse toward order is so 
ingrained that one must really turn to the work of children and 
mental patients to find art that is innocent of it. This, of course, 
Dubuffet did in the search for his own innocence, and he is pos- 
sibly the only man to have ever successfully burrowed beneath 
the mountainous edifice of artistic tradition to strike a lode of raw 
material which he was able to transfer to canvas without trans- 
forming it to something synthetic in the process. 


The exhibition at Matisse, covering the years 1943-59, is the first 
comprehensive Dubuffet show in this country. Nearly 80 works 
cover every available wall space in the gallery, yet if they are 
crowded, it is not to the detriment of the paintings, for it is implicit 
in Dubuffet’s anti-estheticism that his work does not need the 
studied presentation and elaborate installation which museums and 
galleries consider a requisite to the display of contemporary art. 
His images are mental, rather than retinal; figures are blurred as 
they are in infancy, as one’s earliest recollection of people might 
be voices, or eyes, or light forms against shadows; appearances 
are like a drop of water seen through a microscope or a telescope 
trained skyward; a garden is seen from a worm’s eye view, and, 
constantly, unexpected materials or textures confound our logical 
expectations yet strike deeper chords of response. Dubuffet takes 
the viewer outside his formal body of knowledge and attempts to 
return him to the realm of direct perception. Even if one cannot 
make the complete adjustment, it is almost impossible to complet- 
ely misunderstand his work, and with even partial understanding 
comes some illumination. 


Ensor, whose drawings and prints are on view at the recently 
opened New York branch of the Allan Frumkin Gallery, makes an 
interesting precursor of Dubuffet. His preoccupation with bizarre 
and fantastic subject matter does not exactly parallel the pre- 
occupations of the Frenchman, but the concretization of subjective 
imagery is the core of both painters’ achievement. 


A number of drawings in charcoal and chalk done in 1880 provide 
an unusual opportunity to see Ensor dealing with the model in a 
straightforward manner. In contrast with the linearity of his later 
drawings, these studies are wrought almost entirely by means of 
light-dark modelling, showing a firm and vigorous grasp of his 
means combined with a subtle handling of atmospheric effects. 
Only “The Death of Jezebel” of the same year gives a hint of the 
nature of the subject matter to come, and here too the treatment 
is far more restrained and less graphic than in his later work. His 
fascination with the morbid may already be noted, however, in an 
early pencil drawing of his aunt, the face portrayed as if in death, 
and in the portrait, “My Father Dead”, 1887. The subsequent draw- 
ings and prints are largely linear and given over to the same kind 
of bizarre imagery that filled his canvases, although they are even 
more fantastic and freely inventive in detail than the paintings. 
The one painting in the exhibition is an oil and encaustic, “Fire- 
works”, 1887, in which an explosion of light consumes most of the 
canvas, except for a narrow reach of foreground with a throng of 
dusky figures. The ample selection of etchings includes some rare 
states and many prints which were hand-coloured by the artist. 


It seems odd that André Derain, who sought above all else the 
completely understood form, should have been intrigued with the 
simplifications and distortions of primitive sculpture to the extent 
of modelling plaster improvisations on a variety of primitive styles. 
The Slatkin Gallery exhibited for the first time in this country these 
small reliefs, heads and masks, fashioned by Derain between 1939 
and 1954, which were found in his studio after his death and sub- 
sequently cast in bronze. Often playful and crudely modelled, they 
show us a different aspect of the post-Fauve Derain than that to 
which we are accustomed. In fact, being compelled to consider 
the artist from a new perspective alters some of the usual notions 
about Derain in his later years and makes one wish for the opport- 
unity to see a comprehensive survey of his work. It is a tribute to 
Derain’s penetration of the nature of forms that he was able to 
work so convincingly in archaic and primitive styles, not as a copy- 
ist, but as a creator, for, correct as the forms may be, there is 
always the trace of a distinct personality at work, and symmetry 


and stylization are bent to the artist's own ends. Of course, this is 
partially accounted for by the fact that he was modelling directly 
in plaster where the originals had been carved in wood or stone, 
with the exception of the Benin reliefs, and the individuality of 
touch naturally becomes more evident. They remain, however, a 
startling achievement, especially since they must have been under- 
taken rather casually, and they cannot help but increase the stature 
of this artist, who has not received, on this side of the Atlantic at 
least, the acclaim which is his due. 


To return from the remote eras and areas to which Derain’s bronzes 
take us and broach more current subjects: It may be in poor taste 
even to question the effect of French & Co.’s vast spaces on the 
painters scheduled to exhibit there, but after David Smith’s pro- 
cession of large air brush paintings displayed on those walls in 
October, it would seem to be a legitimate inquiry. Granted that 
the trend toward ever greater dimensiaqns was already well estab- 
lished and that some artists could scarcely be accomodated in the 
existing galleries, the fact remains that the 1959 output of French 
& Co. exhibitors (Newman excepted) seems to have accelerated 
enormously in terms of sheer canvas acreage over their previous 
rate of production. Friedel Dzubas is a case in point. His November 
exhibition included 25 canvases, all painted in 1959, the smallest 
of which measures 76” <X 54” and the largest ones measuring 94” 
xX 120”. The size is appropriate to Dzubas’ proscenium painting— 
that is, painting which is in essence nothing more than a perform- 
ance, a given spate of painterly activity, observing the classical 
unities of place, time and action—but would he have spread him- 
self so thin had there not been the opportunity to cover so many 
blank walls? An intelligent exploration of this matter of size and 
all its implications has yet to be undertaken, yet it is surely a 
significant phenomenon. Huge canvases, which have nothing monu- 
mental about them, since monumentality derives from scale, are 
becoming more and more compulsory, especially among younger 
painters, and it is not easy to decide just what kind of aggrandize- 
ment it is which has enlarged the gesture to such gigantic pro- 
portions. 


Nicolas Carone, who is showing recent paintings and drawings at 
the Staempfli Gallery, is as much a part of a movement as Dzubas, 
but he deploys his forces so as to make the entire canvas function 
as a composed unit, while Dzubas is content with a linear unravel- 
ing played out across a blank surface. The principal drawback to 
Carone’s painting in the past has been the absence of a strong 
personal imprint on a well-mastered abstract expressionist style, 
and in this latest show he continues to take his cues from De Koo- 
ning. It is true that many painters regard the movement as collect- 
ive and consider that ideas and innovations are community property 
from which all have the right to draw equally, but they forget that 
this kind of “direct experience” painting where there are no im- 
ages as props is solely dependent on the individual capacity for 
experience, and that imitation is tantamount to failure. Carone 
knows all the mannerisms of action painting and all its devices, 
but they remain exactly that—devices—in the service of an “inter- 
esting” space. He is a very finished painter, with a good deal of 
taste and training, and he achieves some singularly handsome 
effects and some which are pleasantly romantic, within the stated 
limitations. 


Paintings of a very different sort are shown by Ludwig Sander at 
Castelli, but they nonetheless participate in the same clean-slate 
ritual prescribed by action painters and involve a certain amount 
of decisive activity although it is narrowly pinpointed. Demarcat- 
ions which vary almost imperceptibly from the rectilinear are made 
by slender charcoal or pencil lines nearly coinciding with the 
transitions in colour, from a deep blue to a lighter blue to purple, 
or simply from one opulent blue to another. The surfaces are al- 
most flawless (deliberately nothing is ever absolutely one thing or 
another), but evidences of underpainting remain in an activating 
capacity. The partitioning into squarish areas is largely peripheral, 
leaving unbroken expanses of colour in the central portion of each 
canvas. These calm and absorbing paintings remind one how fas- 
cinating the simplest juxtapositions can be if one allows time for 
speculation on their theoretical ramifications as well as for con- 
templation of their visual tranquility. 


Kenzo Okada, exhibiting at the Parsons Gallery, should probably 
be considered an abstract symbolist, along with painters like 
William Baziotes and Adolph Gottlieb, although there is often a 
more dramatic interplay between his shapes than in the central 
suspended forms of Gottlieb or Baziotes. The new paintings offer 
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PHILIPPE HIQUILY: Femme Assise. 1958. Forged laiton. 110 cm. high 
(The Contemporaries, New York.) 


DERAIN: Primitive Head. Bronze. 4 inches high. (This photograph and the 


two on the right, courtesy Slatkin Galleries, New York.) 
DERAIN: Dancing Girl. Bronze. 8'/« inches high 


ENZO OKADA: The Cliff. 69'/2 x 52 inches. 


3etty Parsons Gallery, New York.) (Leo Castelli, New York.) 


greater complexity in the multiplicity of shapes, both large and 
mall of such paintings as “Wave” and “Silence”, and, on the other 
and, a drastic reduction of forms in such canvases as “Nothing- 
ess” with its yellow ground and minimal black and white shapes. 
/irtually unique with Okada is the self-containment of his work, a 
quality perhaps better described as detachment; each particle is 
complete in itself within the larger completeness of the whole, 
and the artist does not interrupt this scheme by the intrusion of 
his personality or emotions. Yet he creates convincing and poig- 
nant situations without disrupting the prevailing harmony. 


In his last exhibition two years ago Reginald Pollack showed dis- 
ciplined Cézannesque landscapes which appeared to be moving 
toward a quite rigorous abstraction, so the gay abandon of his 
new paintings at the Peridot comes as a surprise. As antiformal- 
istic as they can be, these works break all the rules, not in the 
interest of a more intense or significant expression, but, it appears, 
mostly for fun. Pollack’s studio interiors some of which turn corners, 
like a room within a room, are full of separate vistas, those offered 
by paintings on the walls as well as views from open windows, in 
addition to actual figures and objects within the studio. An all- 
cver dappling of colours and shapes against bright grounds of pink 
cr orange, makes an ensemble cf cheerful clutter and establishes 
a diffuse, radiant field of continuity which absorbs all the elements 
and emphasizes none. Paintings which look like bulletin boards 
and others which reproduce walls scarred with scribbles and torn 
posters continue the objective cataloguing of randomly congreg- 
ated materials. 


The ingenious contrivances of the French sculptor Hiquily drew 
enraptured audiences at the Contemporaries during their three 
week sojurn. By masterful feats of balance and intricate systems 
of weights and pulleys, the artist has set up figures which walk in 
place, a kind of pin ball machine, and a figure seated in a des- 
cending chair which causes various gongs to be struck on its 
descent through a metal scaffolding, and when all are in motion at 
once, the gallery resounds with a clamorous grinding, squeaking, 
clanging din which suitably accompanies the visual confusion. 
There are also non-mechanized figures which nevertheless have a 
look of automation to their activities and a die-shaped appearance 
to their hollow bodies; they are manikins ready to operate at the 
twist of a key, through which the artist has attempted to parody 
human situations. 


Sculptures which look as if they should function as mechanical 
apparatuses, but, unlike Hiquily’s bobbing and nodding puppets, 
are fixed in permanent immobility, are exhibited by Edgar Negret 
at the Herbert Gallery. One fully expects to be able to press a 
button and see pistons begin to move and wheels turn in these 
functional looking pieces of painted wood and aluminum parts, 


LUDWIG SANDER: Untitled—Purple. 56 x 48 inches. 1959. 


MAN RAY: Suicide. Airbrush painting. 1917. 
(lolas Gallery, New York.) 


carefully screwed and bolted together, but the intention implied 
in the catalogue and in the title of the show, “Magic Machines”, is 
that the imagination should take flight while the sculptures remain 
stationary, that one should find in them a guide to space explor- 
aticn, or, in another context, that they should serve as fetishes to 
guard against the machine-god. They are put together in a meti- 
culous workmanlike fashion and present a handsome, if somewhat 
repetitious silhcuette against the wall on which they are hung as 
reliefs. 


The young British sculptress, Elisabeth Frink, who is exhibiting in 
New York for the first time at the Schaefer Gallery, appears to 
have been influenced by the more recent work of Reg Butler, parti- 
cularly in the abruptly truncated figures and “birdmen” whose 
strained and aggressive stances recall qualities seen in Butler's 
last show. It is better perhaps to say that the concerns of the two 
sculptors are kindred, rather than that one has derived from the 
other, for Elisabeth Frink’s bronze creatures reveal a distinctly in- 
dividual touch in the surface modeling, as well as conceptual 
novelty and formal daring. The strength-in-frailty of these pieces, 
and their peculiar expressiveness, are more impressive than their 
scundness as sculpture; that is, surface and configuration are more 
important than the sense of structure. 


The survey of Man Ray’s work at the lolas Gallery stops short of 
1950, which, judging from reproductions of his subsequent paint- 
ings, may have been the most sensible course, since they appar- 
ently have little relation to the provocative works characteristic of 
mest of his career. At his best he is succinct, innovating, incisive, 
yet he never alights in one spot for very long, nor does he ever 
develop a really consistent style. The half-dozen oils from the year 
1914 included here are surprising for their advanced tendencies, 
particularly the Fauvist colouration and the suggestion of cubist 
structuring, and by 1916, before he had ever traveled abroad he 
was making abstract collages such as “Shadows” which are marvels 
of intricate organization. Not long afterward he painted the sur- 
realist “Suicide” which, according to legend, was intended to be 
completed by a bullet hole as he shot himself; it remained un- 
completed and he went on playing tricks with art and objects, 
sometimes quite seriously, sometimes with mirthful irreverence. 
Gradually he became more literal with his unconventional subjects, 
giving them quite conventional forms, as in “End Game”, 1946, a 
self-limiting offshoot from Surrealism, as opposed to the course 
taken by Masson, or by Americans such as Motherwell who con- 
siders himself an “abstract surrealist”. Supplementing the paintings 
at lolas is an exhibition of Man Ray drawings at the Mayer Gallery, 
covering roughly the same period, and because the drawings are 
in general more explicit, they serve as welcome explanatory foot- 
nctes to some of the paintings. 
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From 
Exhibitions Here and There 


View of the Raoul Ubac exhibition recently held at the Galerie Parnass, Wuppertal-Elberfeld. 


STEFAN KNAPP: Red Humidity. (Hanover Gallery, London.) 


JAMES BOYNTON: Blind Beast. (Barone Gallery, New York.) MARK TOBEY: Calligraphic Structure. (Jeanne Bucher, Paris.) 
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FRANZ KLINE: Figure 8. 1952. 81 X 63'/2 inches. 
(The New Gallery, New York.) 


EMERSON WOELFFER: The Arena. 1959. 46 x 35 inches. 
(Poindexter Gallery, New York.) 


FRANCOIS FIEDLER: Painting. (Galerie Maeght, Paris.) 


CLAUDE GEORGES: Painting. 1959. Collection David Thompson, Pittsburg. 
View of the new Kootz Galleries, New York. ‘ (René Drouin, Paris.) 
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HANS FISCHLI: Prunk-Kreuz. 1959. (Galerie Suzanne Bollag, Zurich.) 

FISCHLI: Gesetzes-Tafel. 1959. Belgian granite. (Galerie Suzanne Bollag, Zurich.) 
MURTIC: Peinture. 1958. (From the exhibition of contemporary Yugoslav art 
organized by the Museum of Modern Art, Rijeka, at the Galerie Creuze, Paris.) 
FRED BERGER: The Judges. 1958-59. (Richard Feigen Gallery, Chicago.) 

CASTEL: Psaumes. 1958. (Premio Estado de Sao Paulo and 2nd Painting Prize 

at the 5th Biennale of Sao Paulo.) 

PAUL BODIN. Harbinger. (Betty Parsons Gallery, Section 11, New York.) 

JUN DOBASHI: L’Eglise Romane. (Carstairs Gallery, New York.) 

ALBERT KOTIN: Surge. Collection Lewis Cowan Merrill. (Tanager Gallery, New York.) 
THUMIM: The Tarn. (Lord’s Gallery, London.) 

PEHR: Northern Journey. 1959. (Gallery Mayer, New York.) 


A Selection from Some Current Exhibitions 


organized and circulated by 
The American Federation of Arts 


teaders of ART INTERNATIONAL will find a list and itinerary of American 
ederation of Arts exhibitions in our international calendar, at the begin- 
ing of the listings for the United States. On this page we reproduce a 
1andful of the works included in some of those shows. 


The Rauschenberg and Stankiewicz sculptures (above) are from the ex- 
nibition, “Art and the Found Object”, which may currently be seen at 
Brandeis University in Waltham, Massachusetts. Other artists represented 
in this exhibition include Duchamp, Man Ray, Ernst and Schwitters, among 
the original Dadaists and conoisseurs of the ready-made. Later artists in 
the show whose works may, in one way or another, be related to Dada 
techniques and attitudes include Nevelson, Cornell, Sari Dienes, Burri, 
Ben-Zion, de Creeft, and the two here reproduced. 


David Smith’s “Family Totem” is in the exhibition, “17 American Collect- 
ors”. Ivan Picelj’s painting is from “New Painting from Yugoslavia”, at 
present in the Museum of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The 
Stuart Davis belongs to Joseph H. Hirshhorn and is among “10 Modern 
Masters of American Art from the Joseph Hirshhorn Collection” now on 
view at the John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis. Jackson Pollock's 
“Number 34” is one of the paintings with which San Francisco critic Alfred 


Frankenstein has endeavored to provide “A Rationale for Modern Art”. 
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. RAUSCHENBERG: Odalisque. 1955. Construction 


. STANKIEWICZ: Middle-aged Couple. Medium: gas 


. DAVID SMITH: Family Totem. Welded metal. 


. IVAN PICELJ: Hommage a Monsieur Lissitzky. 


. STUART DAVIS: Rapt at Rappaports. 1952. 


. JACKSON POLLOCK: Number 34. 


and collage. (Collection Leo Castelli Gallery, 
New York.) 


tank and muffler. (Collection Stable Gallery, New 
York.) 


(Collection Mr. and Mrs. James S. Schramm.) 


(Lent by Yugoslavian Commission for Foreign 
Cultural Relations.) 


(Collection Joseph H. Hirshhorn.) 


(Collection Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute.) 


ALFRED JENSEN: Tun. 1959. Oil. 46 < 40 inches. 


h k T York. 
BRUNORI: Cold Blue. 1959. Oil on canvas. 73 x 60 cm (Martha Jackson Gallery, New York.) 


(Kleemann Galleries, New York.) on canvas. 80 F. (Galerie Ariel, Paris.) 
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LALOY: Painting. (Galerie La Cour d’Ingres, Paris.) 
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THEO KERG: Tactilist painting. 1959 
(Galerie Bellechasse, Paris.) 
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ROBERT S. NEUMAN: Barcelona Painting. 1957 eect se dt "? aa 


(Gres Gallery, Washington.) ies - Sey Ad 
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No. 4. 1957. Ink and tempera. 53'/s X 26'/« inches. 
(Willard Gallery, New York.) 


FREDERICK FRANCK: Africa. 1959. Oil on canvas. 72 x LANSKOY: Objets abandonnés. 1958. Oil on canvas. JOHN FREEMAN: Group of Sculpture 
36 inches. (Albert Landry Galleries, New York.) 60 x 73cm. (Galerie Benador, Geneva.) (Ruth White Gallery, New York.) 
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DUBUFFET: Deux personnages sur fond noir. 1957. Oj 


MORRIS GRAVES: Spring With Machine Age Noise, 


Pair 
ART 


MODIGLIANI: Nu couché. 1918. Oil. 235/s X 36'/« inches. (Perils Galleries, 
New York.) 


. 


Paintings of Jorimasa Yanagi and a sculpture of Francesco Somaini (see 
ART INTERNATIONAL, III/7), at the Rome-New York Art Foundation, Rome TOBEY: Space Ritual. (Rome-New York Art Foundation.) 


Lawrence Alloway 


In England private enterprise in the arts is usually restricted to the 
act of forming private collections, so that when a businessman 
personally supports a big public bi-annual exhibition of current 
art, it has neither precedent nor company in the bleak field of 
British patronage. John Moores’ Liverpool Exhibition, 2, at the 
Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, suffered from the lack of models 
and comparisions. If Mr. Moores spent his money on horse-racing 
or bog-breeding or fabulous parties, he would have no problem. 
The Veblenesque sanctions would be clear enough. Because he 
has decided to spend money on art, however, one doubts the 
efficiency of his way of organising the exhibition. Mr. Moores has 
a double purpose: to show Merseyside what is happening in art; 
and, equally, to encourage, to use Mr. Moores’ own words, ‘up- 
and-coming British artists’. So far, however, the cash prizes which 
are a feature of the show have gone mostly to the London-St. Ives 
establishment—Scott, Lanyon, Hilton, all in their 40s—instead of to 
artists who would really have benefitted by the prizes. (Scott's 
picture is a handsome example of his art which is a kind of system- 
atised, monochromatic extension of Bonnard’s drifting checks, and 
a kind of answer to Dubuffet’s table tops, in which the restraint of 
professionalism is opposed to systematic wildness.) The trouble is 
that Mr. Moores, though motivated by a sincere desire to further 
art, talks about the up-and-coming but, in fact, it is the men at the 
top, or near the top, who get the rewards. At Liverpool there was 
a thin selection of American-influenced abstract art, with one out- 
standing painting by Harold Cohen, a 12 foot long painting in 
black, white, and yellow, in which small repetitive forms (probably 
influenced by late Jackson Pollock) made a serial across the canvas. 
It was not designed for head-on reading, but for crossing in front 
of, so that the forms were revealed as a succession rather than 
appearing simultaneously. It was one of the best works in the 
show, but received no prize. The pity is that the exhibition, which 
is generously conceived, should, in the working out, become so 
orthodox. Although the Walker Art Gallery is larger than any ex- 
hibition premises available for a cross-section show in London, the 
exhibition failed to give a coherent picture of British art at the end 
of the 50s. A patchy send-in by the artists and a conservative jury 
were jointly responsible. Some of the missing artists and tend- 
encies can be filled in from recent exhibitions at Gimpel fils and 
the Beaux Arts Gallery. 


ENGLISH EROTIC 


Louis le Brocquy’s new exhibition (Gimpel fils) is part of a new 
wave of Romanticism, in non-linear, post-Sutherland form. In the 
1940s Romanticism was attached to a pastoral mode, but in the 50s 
it has been influenced by both abstract and realist art. Jack Smith, 
for example, is the latest form of English Gothicism (see “Art Inter- 
national”, I1/8) and le Brocquy, who used to paint Irish tinkers in a 
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fey neo-Romantic mode, is now somewhere between Bacon, de 
Staél, and Giacometti. In a statement written in 1958 he said that 
he aimed ‘to produce a substantial identity of surface and image’. 
This is a new note in British Romanticism, a care for the relation of 
the paint and the image, and it shows how extensive the pressure 
of post-war abstract art has been, even on its opposites. From 
Giacometti has come le Brocquy’s reduction of the figure to a 
central spine, with paint ridges as vertebrae. Around this spine 
are shadowy curves and grainy textures which conjure anatomy. 
The light is white and cold (a bland version of Jack Smith's gritty 
grey atmospherics) and the emerging figures have a mediumistic 
look. However, these manifestations are from another world in 
which biological functions are preserved and not dissolved as in 
spiritualist lore. The fact is, the creepy and the erotic are still 
thriving in British art, and le Brocquy can now be welcomed to 
the club. Who else is in it? There is Reg Butler, whose sculptures 
are iconographical ringers for photographs of girls in ‘bondage 
poses’; there is Kenneth Armitage, whose figure-groups used to 
secrete sexual organs, though now that his figures are larger and 
individualised the organs have had to go. Nevertheless, an atmo- 
sphere of foreplay (like Bonnard’s illustrations to Verlaine) hangs 
around Armitage’s flustered figures. Bonnard has also influenced 
William Scott (and so have Pompeiian frescoes), whose figures are 
drawn pantingly close-to and are intended as nakeds, not as nudes. 
Bacon’s images like smudgy photographs are charged with muscle- 
erotism, even when they do not depict sexual encounters in room- 
ing houses. Even a painter unconcerned with representation like 
Alan Davie compulsively converts his brushmarks into macro-phallic 
forms. The fact is, though it has not been noticed yet, there is a 
revival of the sexual subject-matter which flourished in England in 
the 19th century (the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, Watts) and which 
disappeared with this century. (Possibly England’s current prosper- 
ity at home is responsible for the new mood?) It is not, on the 
whole, a Mediterranean erotism; Scott’s figures, though Bonnard- 
esque, have a grotesque streak which is his own, or, perhaps, our 
own. On the other hand, though gawky, it does not seem to be an 
anguished erotism, like that of the German expressionists: it is too 
empirical for that. Thus, the Romantic sentiment that artists directed 
at nature in the 40s, anthropomorphising woods and stones, is now 
focussed candidly on its proper object, the figure. 


The creepy and the erotic in le Brocquy take the form of a kind 
ef elusiveness. The central spine is clear, but its branchings tend 
to fade. There is, too, the suspicion that the figure is only a de Staél 
horizon stood on end, so it might disappear. But the flicks of 
crimson, the notches of texture, a tendency to turn the spine am- 
biguously into a gash, all keep an unprintable, if not non-verbal, 
sexual presence. In other paintings le Brocquy gets away from 
the spine towards a more rounded form, which can be either tender 
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HAROLD COHEN: Painting 15. 1959. 


WILLIAM SCOTT 


surfaces of female bodies, or fruit, which is not, once you get 
into this kind of thing, so different. On the whole, this seems to 
be the way le Brocquy is going, towards a diffuse, affable, cloudy 
female image, thcugh cne which the artist still paints as if he 
craved admittance. 


PAINTING BLIND 


Paintings by Frank Auerbach (Beaux Arts Gallery) reveal new work 
by a talented painter and, also, the persistence of a stylistic thread 
in British painting which stems from David Bomberg. Bomberg, who 
died in 1957 in his late 60s, worked hard in the last seven years or 
so of his life as a teacher, perhaps because his own work had 


been pretty consistently neglected (not that he was an outstanding 
painter). In the catalogue of a memorial exhibition of Bomberg’s 
work (Arts Council Gallery, 1958) Andrew Forge interpreted Bom- 
berg’s definition of form ‘as the artist’s consciousness of mass, a 
subjective thing determined by his own physical experience of 
gravity, density and texture’. Central to Bomberg’s teaching was 
work from the model, but he opposed the description of the model 
‘optically’. Forge quoted in this connection R.G. Collingwood’s 
interpretation of Cézanne’s still life as, ‘like groups of things that 
have been groped over with the hand’. Bomberg’s own pictures 
were like an expressionism which had gone structural, so that 
clumsy form was given actuality by intense modelling. Auerbach, 
who has recorded his debt to Bomberg, continues to paint ‘gravity, 
density, and texture’. 


Auerbach’'s paintings are thick and heavy, so that his surface al- 
ways bulges. The image in the top coat of his best works is rooted 
down in the earlier states, but it sometimes becomes merely a 
thin painting on a bumpy surface. Auerbach has a weakness for 
inserting fine detail into the sluggish earthy paint he uses which it 
cannot naturally receive. In a series of Building Site landscapes 
the linear structure of a crane is imposed on the picture’s native 
sludge. Related to this is Auerbach’s use of little dots which turn 
out to be figures, a poor way of fixing the scale of pictures aimed 
at a non-visual experience of form. (The device resembles James 
Pryde, who painted four-poster beds made huge and sinister by 
diminuitive figures.) These are serious interruptions of the con- 
sciousness of mass as something grand and essential that Auerbach 
sweats to get. However, he is worlds away from the luxurious and 
playful imagery that many of the English erotics go in for, and he 
insists on treating only subjects kept simple and known intimately. 
Repetition is Auerbach’s route to mastery. Of Rembrandt he said: 
‘Rembrandt gets there by doggedness.’ It is for doggedness, for 
isolating himself before a subject which he does not try to diversify 
for the sake of change or entertainment, for reaching for the model 
in ways that involve more than a sharp eye, that Auerbach is to be 
admired. His work records a painful interaction between the ob- 
ject and the painter, even if he sometimes abreviates matters by 
short cuts. 


He has written (and his choice of names is typical of his preference 
for ‘primary’ and ‘early’ sources) ‘Cimabue... negro sculpture seem 
new, art is always new’. On the other hand, his art always looks 
old, like a terrain that has been gone over by tanks and infantry. 
He seems to equate the experience of form as mass with some 
kind of primeval continuum. By reducing observation (the eye is 
cne of the mains organs of orientation in space) Auerbach is left 
with a kind of dark arena. Instead of, to use the artist's words, ‘an 
exact distribution of weight’, we get a kind of expressionist gloom. 
Why must experiences of gravity and mass turn into relief painting, 
and why must the colour be ‘primitive’? The fact is, the enterprise 
is, | should say, inherently paradoxical. The blindly apprehended 
form has to be given, in the act of painting, visual form. The murk- 
iness that hangs about Auerbach is a kind of metaphor for ‘blind- 
ness’ which is worlds away from the clarity of the still life by 
Cézanne which Collingwood called ‘blind’. However, painting is 
cne of those activities in which the absurd prospers, so Auerbach 
may. Giacometti, for example, has surrounded himself with Zeno- 
esque paradoxes which, however irrational and unnecessary in the 
conduct of life, feed his imagery with tremendous success. But 
Auerbach needs to move from the melodrama to the mechanics of 
form experienced as mass. 


JACQUES LIPCHITZ 


Time is continually sealing off areas of experience (and opening 
others). The recent past is a perpetual victim of our growth in 
time, as works of art are deprived of the impact of topicality with- 
out yet being awarded unarguable art-historical status. The sculp- 
ture of Jacques Lipchitz (seen in a retrospective exhibition at the 
Tate Gallery on a scale large for London, over 100 pieces) may be 
suffering from being in this limbo. On the other hand, this is a time 
of revaluation of early modern art, which can now be inspected 
without any simple feeling of partisanship for the modern as such. 
The slogans and obligations of early writers on modern art are no 
longer compelling. Much of the esthetics of the first third of the 
century was purely defensive and promotional, on the side of the 
‘modern’ for its own sake. The right to experiment could be evoked 
for anybody, whether the experiment was interesting or not. In 
the arts it was, as one would expect historically, a period of trans- 
ition, of the overlap of traditional and new concepts. Lipchitz looks 
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to me like one of these divided men. Though he was influenced 
by Rodin towards a pictorial, flexible sculptural space, his way of 
working continually arrests the play of light and surface in favour 
of a heavy-handed monumental form. Lipchitz’s form sense is 
monotonously rooted in the appearance of clay rolled between 
the hands or pinched by powerful fingers. The result is that his 
stringy or intestinal forms are always drifting away from the subt- 
lety and uniqueness he could have learned from Rodin towards a 
coarsely rhetorical public style. 


Lipchitz, writing about Rodin, recorded his conviction that ‘there is 
no difference between painting and sculpture; they are like two 
different musical instruments’. Certainly the absolute domains of 
the two arts have interpenetrated in the 20th century, with painters 
borrowing the mass of sculpture and sculptors borrowing fugitive 
effects from painting. Lipchitz, however, though influenced by 
painting, has endeavoured to combine its influence with an obstin- 
ate sense of the monumental, of sculpture in its public forms. He 
continually pushes towards the opera of Grand Manner and Aca- 
demic sculpture, symbolic of patriotism and history the way Lipchitz 
symbolises maternity and sacrifice, which successfully commands 
big urban spaces in Paris, Milan, London. Hence the thickness of 
his modelling, the windiness of his gestures, and the rhetorical 
simpleness of his ideas. 


That a fallacious attempt to combine painting values with the 
monumental is at the core of Lipchitz’s work is suggested by both 
his cubist and ‘baroque’ periods. Consider his cubist sculpture in 
which he translates the formal devices of cubist painting into a 
solid medium. Cubism’s extraordinary play of flat and open, edged 
and hollow forms becomes in his hands only a Froebelesque pile 
of simple solids. (The same is true of Henri Laurens’ cubist sculp- 
ture which also used traditional media, stone, bronze, terracotta, 
instead of adopting the constructive method proper to cubist 
esthetics.) It is hard to view these formal simplifications as any- 
thing but a lessening of the potential of cubism, a realisation of 
one element at the expense of all the other possibilities. Lipchitz’s 
wriggling form sense in his later works, like braided snakes burst- 
ing free of the caduceus, surrounds a basically simple framework. 
The forms follow a few sturdy axes and directions, rather like 
immediately legible monumental sculpture. Thomas Hess has sug- 
gested the influence on Lipchitz of his friend Soutine, but the 
writhing envelope of Soutine’s paint, when taken off the flat plane 
into three dimensions, becomes a perversion of the original means. 
Lipchitz’s ‘baroque’ phase, as it is sometimes called, creates figures 
like injured men, with the viscera pulled outwards. Lipchitz is a 
kind of Medusa who disembowels his figures and sets them in this 
terrible drapery. The cloaks of baroque sculpture becomes a vis- 
ceral spectacle of cruel monotony. The solidification of painting 
forms, dene expressionistically and without any sense of the tact 
which should go with cross-media borrowings, produces a mon- 
strous imagery. 
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LE BROCQUY: Two Beings. 1959. Oil on canvas. 45 X 58 inches 
(Gimpel fils, London.) 


LOUIS LE BROCQUY: Spinal Form. 1959. Oil on canvas. 30 X 25 inches. 
(Gimpel fils, London.) 


FRANK AUERBACH: E.O.W. lying on her bed, 3. 1959. Oil on canvas. 30 X 
24 inches. (Coilection Chrysler Art Museum, Provincetown, Mass. Shown 
at the Beaux Arts Gallery, London.) 
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John Koenig: 


Entre la Passion et 
la Raison 


2ierre Restany 


Toute la vie de John Koenig est, on peut le dire, dominée par sa 
rencontre avec l'Europe. C’est en effet au contact de Paris que 
s‘est développée et affirmée sa personnalité artistique. Mais cette 
rencontre s’est opérée en deux temps. John Koenig est né en 
Amérique, en 1924 & Seattle dans I’état de Washington, un de ces 
états de la Cété Pacifique ou I’influence extréme-orientale est la 
plus accusée. Seattle fut aussi, dans l’'immédiate aprés-guerre, un 
centre artistique important. C’est la patrie de Callahan, de Morris 
Graves, dont I’exposition a la Willard Gallery de New York en 1944 
devait attirer l’attention du public américain sur un certain orienta- 
lisme de la peinture contemporaine, et surtout de Mark Tobey, qui 
est avec Pollock un des représentants les plus éminents de Iart 
américain d’aujourd’hui. C’est en vain que John Koenig renierait 
d’aussi profondes racines. Il est avant tout un américain de la Céte 
Ouest, mais son comportement et ses fondamentales options intel- 
lectuelles ont été définitivement orientées au contact du Vieux 
Continent. C’est en pleine guerre que Koenig débarque pour la 
premiére fois en Europe. Il y restera deux ans de 1944 4 1946 et 
séjournera a l’université américaine de Biarritz. Il retourne a Seattle 
ou il demeurera jusqu’en 1948, menant parallélement, a I’université 
de I’état de Washington, des études littéraires (langues modernes, 
Francais et Espagnol) et artistiques (dessin, décoration, architec- 
ture). Un voyage au Mexique provoque en lui une réaction durable 
a la lumiére et aux couleurs vives. A cette époque, la peinture de 
Koenig, dont le fondement est impressionniste, évolue et se cherche 
au contact de l’expérience. Certaines influences graphiques, celles 
de Tobey et de Klee commencent a s’y faire jour. 


C’est le moment ow John Koenig revient a Paris, avec |’intention 
bien nette d’y demeurer au-delaé du temps théorique qui lui est 
accordé par la bourse d’études que lui a allouée le gouvernement 
U.S. La période qui s’étend de 1949 4 1953 peut étre considérée 
comme la période cruciale dans la formation de I’artiste. Il va voir, 
ressentir, assimiler une série d’influences européennes diverses. Et 
c‘est a la suite de cette longue et lente assimilation que se déga- 
gera peu a peu sa propre personnalité. Pendant toute cette période 
il cessera pratiquement de peindre, pour se consacrer exclusive- 
ment au dessin, a la gouache, aux collages. Ses premiers dessins 


KOENIG: Leuk. 1958. 100 x 100 cm. (Collection Joanna Eckstein, Seattle.) 


parisiens mettent en scéne d’étranges personnages filiformes, en 
suspension dans des atmosphéres flottantes. Les premiéres influen- 
ces directes que Koenig avoue avoir subi sont celles de Picasso 
et de Braque. C’est le Picasso «classique» qui l’attire, par son sens 
précis de la composition et des rapports de formes, Braque repré- 
sentant pour le jeune artiste de Seattle le plein sens de la mesure 
francaise. Cette vision essentiellement harmonique est troublante 
par la somme immense de culture acquise qu’elle implique et re- 
présente. En 1950, le décor des personnages de Koenig se précise. 
Les personnages eux-mémes sont soumis a l’analyse picassienne, 
tandis que l’on note dans le chromatisme une nette influence de la 
peinture grecque archaique (vases — céramiques grecque). John 
Koenig fait du post-cubisme. 


Durant |’été 1950, a l'occasion d’un séjour & Amsterdam, Koenig 
réalisera son premier collage abstrait, des papiers collés reliés 
entre eux par tout un réseau de linéaments graphiques. A son 
retour a Paris, il fait la connaissance de deux peintres américains: 
Youngerman et Kelly. Ces deux peintres d’esprit tout a fait géo- 
métrique, détermineront l’engagement abstrait de Koenig. Par eux 
il entrera en contact avec l’atelier Dewasne-Pillet (au plus haut 
sommet de sa gloire, a |l’époque), et subira l’influence de Sophie 
Taeuber-Arp et de Vantongerloo. 


ll réalisera dans cet esprit en 1950 un décor pour le Théatre de 
Poche. Ce décor, dont seule la maquette est encore existante, 
témoigne de la présence dés cette €poque chez Koenig, de pré- 
occupations d’intégration spatiales des éléments géométriques. 

La guerre de Corée lui inspirera sa derniére ceuvre figurative, un 
collage gouaché utilisant crayon gras, et il entrera en 1951 dans sa 
période géométrique. II s’associe 4 Jean-Robert Arnaud pour fon- 
der une galerie exclusivement dédiée a la peinture abstraite. Youn- 
german et Kelly y exposent, I’'un des géométries libres, l’autre une 
peinture plus rigoureuse et des reliefs polychromés. 


Quel que soit alors l’attachement de l’artiste 4 une certaine mor- 
phologie néo-plasticienne, on sent chez lui la volonté permanente 
d’échapper a I’espace plat en suscitant une profondeur dans les 
plans et en soulignant le rythme par un graphisme vif et nerveux. 
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C'est le début d’une période intense de collages abstraits, de for- 
mat généralement rectangulaire, trés allongé dans le sens de la 
largeur, et qu’il exposera en 1952 & la Galerie Arnaud. L’an suivant 
apparaitront les premiers formats carrés dans ses collages. Le carré 
devait devenir par la suite l'un des formats préférés de Koenig: 
cette forme géométrique simple lui permet en effet d’échapper a 
la tyrannie des contours et de réaliser des couvres extra-dimension- 
nelles. 


Aprés un arrét de quatre ans, John Koenig se remettra a peindre, 
débutant par une série de toiles semi-géométriques directement 
inspirées de ses collages. 


Mais la peintre commengait 4 ressentir les effets de la sclérose 
néo-plasticienne. Ce vocabulaire froid, rigide, fermé, ne lui suffi- 
sait plus. L’abstraction géométrique triomphait partout, elle était 
devenue un art codifié, impératif, considéré. Elle avait envahi les 
Réalités Nouvelles et y régnait en maitrise dominatrice. Koenig, 
qui avait exposé aux précédents Salons, décide de ne plus ex- 
poser aux Réalités Nouvelles (et de fait, il n'y exposera plus jus- 
qu’en 1957, date de la réorganisation de ce Salon). C’est alors qu’a 
Copenhague, ou il est allé passer quelques jours, il réalise une 
série de lithographies «informelies», prophétiques de sa future 
évolution, et ot apparaissent des formes éclatées et dissoutes dans 
espace. Pour qui connait bien I’ceuvre de Koenig, ce phénoméne 
de pré-vision ou d’anticipation est trés caractéristique de sa dé- 
marche. Au cours d’une série en apparence «stabilisée» sur le plan 
plastique, se produit parfois une remarquable émergence. C’est la 
brusque concrétisation d’évidences et d’exigences nouvelles qui 
détermineront directement les étapes prochaines de la recherche 
et de la progression. Un phénoméne analogue s’était déja produit, 
on I’a vu, en 1950, a la fin de sa période figurative. 


C’est en 1955 que l’artiste entreprendra une série de toiles inspi- 
rées des lithographies de Copenhague. La forme géométrique se 
dissout et s’effrite, des structures en filigrane apparaissent et se 
substituent aux rythmes graphiques 4 qui, auparavant, était réservé 
le réle coordinant de la composition. Une toile de cette époque, 
exposée lors de sa seconde exposition en 1955 chez Arnaud, «Blues 
for Charlie Parker», est trés significative de cette orientation nou- 
velle; c‘est une grande toile bleue, aux tons trés denses, et entié- 
rement dominée par une recherche d’animation en profondeur et 
de mobilité de l’espace. 


Cependant, a la fin de cette méme année, on note chez Koenig un 
retour & des formes plus construites, qui s‘’accompagne d’ailleurs 
de la recherche de nouveaux effets de matiére. Sur des fonds en 
aplats légers, constitués de simples jus, se profilent des concré- 
tions de p&te, des effets de matiére en épaisseur. En méme temps 
apparait une plus grande complexité dans la composition qui est 
attestée par les collages-gouaches de 1956. «Blues Boat» est la 
derniére toile ov se manifeste cet esprit de recherche. 


A partir de 1956 apparaissent chez Koenig les premiers rythmes 
horizontaux qui viennent s’inscrire contre I’habituelle verticalité de 
sa vision. Ce ne sont plus la des stries de la matiére, mais des 
structures nouvelles qui remettent en question l’équilibre de la 
toile. Ce sont d’ailleurs les problémes d’assimilation et d’intégra- 
tion spatiales de ces structures qui détermineront |’évolution ré- 
cente de sa démarche. Parallélement a cette orientation de la 
vision (marquée par l'emploi de techniques nouvelles, de pinceaux 
plus larges en «pattes de canard») le processus d’éclatement des 
formes dans !’espace pictural se poursuit, tandis que les effets de 
matiére revétent une croissante subtilité. Les effets de profondeur 
et de contraste sont réalisés au moyen de faibles épaisseurs de 
matiére, trés subtilement différenciées. Dans les toiles les plus 
caractéristiques de cette époque (Siusi by night, par ex.) les for- 
mes éclatées, rongées de I’intérieur, ayant perdu toute la rigueur 
de leurs contours, s‘intégrent dans l’espace aux rythmes horizon- 
taux dont elles constituent en quelque sorte la trame allusive. L’une 
des ceuvres les plus remarquables «Buda» (déc. 1956) réalise cette 
intégration totale de l’espace, au moyen d’une rigoureuse vertica- 
lité des rythmes noirs, rouges et bruns: vision mystérieuse et dan- 
tesque d’une pidie de limon, de bitume et de sang. 

Dés lors la démarche de John Koenig évoluera entre ces deux 
pdles de la verticalité totale et de la dialectique des rythmes per- 
pendiculaires. Des toiles de 1958 et 1959 comme «Ajijic», «Leuk», 
«Via», «lda», sont trés significatives de ces préoccupations ac- 
tuelles. 

L’évolution de John Koenig a été lente et ponctuée de préfigura- 
tions prophétiques. Son art marqué au début par le néo-plasti- 
cisme, en a bientét refusé la sclérose et la rigueur. Ses problémes 
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d’intégration spatiales ont toujours dominé le sens de cette dé- 
marche et de nombreuses toiles anciennes en attestent. On pour- 
rait parler d’impressionnisme abstrait 4 propos de la période ac- 
tuelle de Koenig, qui a débuté en 1956. Sa vision est parente en 
esprit du panthéisme lyrique d’un Monet, de la vision totalemen: 
réversible d’un Turner, du mysticisme cosmique et de la vision in- 
spirée de la nature des paysages chinois de l’époque Song. 


L’originalité de Koenig réside dans le pouvoir «d’ordonnancement» 
qu'il posséde. Son instinct sdr le pousse a la recherche d’un rythme 
unitaire qui conditionne l'ensemble. C’est sans doute par sa gamme 
de couleurs que Koenig est demeuré américain. Ce chromatisme 
subtil et délicat manie la couleur comme un Bonnard mais il dé 
daigne le heurt des tons et les parti-pris d’agressivité de l’expres 
sionnisme abstrait. Mais que ce soit dans le cri ou le silence, dans 
la viclence chaude ou le calme repos du réve, l’auteur ne perc 
jamais le contréle d’une palette dont il a jaugé avec précisior 
tous les effets et éliminé les fausses audaces. 

C’est sans nul doute a Paris que John Koenig a trouvé sa person 
nalité. Mais on ne renie pas le terroir: cet américain de la Céte du 
Pacifique ne sera jamais un peintre de I’lle de France. Un souffle 
plus profond, venu des Montagnes Rocheuses cu de la Grande 
Prairie, anime parfois cette peinture rigoureusement contrélée dans 
ses élans, a l’élégance pleine de charme. 

Entre la passion et la raison, infinies sont les nuances du sentiment. 
C'est cette zone mitcyenne, hostile tout autant a la systématique 
rigueur qu’aux exces de l|’expansivité et du relachement, que John 
Koenig a choisi d’explorer, avec tout son talent européanisé de 
poéte sensible, et son énergie placide d’homme de |’Quest améri- 
cain. 


Facing page: 

A group of six paintings by John Koenig 

. Collage-peinture. 50 x 50 cm. 1955. (Collection P. W., Luxembourg.) 

Ode & Georges Carré. 100 x 100 cm. 1954-55. (Collection O. Le Corneur, Paris.) 
. Ténébres pour Billie. 90 x 90 cm. 1959. (Galerie Arnaud, Paris.) 

. Oussa. 80 x 80 cm. 1959. (Galerie Arnaud, Paris.) 

. Jaralaf. 120 x 120 cm. 1959. (Collection J.-R. Arnaud, Paris.) 


. Requiem pour Sidney B. 120 x 120 cm. 1959. 
Awarded Prix des Critiques d'Art de la Presse Parisienne, 
1959 Biennale de Paris. (Collection Lariviére, Montreal.) 
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MAN RAY: The Fields. 1913. 


Man Ray’s drawing, “The Fields”, was reproduced in ART 
INTERNATIONAL, Volume IlI/8, on the occasion of the 
artist’s exhibition at the Galerie Rive Droite, Paris. 


We regret that in the accompanying caption the date was 
incorrectly given as 1926. 


The Artist in his Studio 


Photographs by Alexander Liberman 


at 


The Museum of Modern Art, New York 


he ' 
arer 
Nathalie Gontcharova and Michael Larinov in the Paris studio-apartment which they have oc- ean 
cupied for more than 50 years York 
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This exhibition, on view at the Museum of Modern Art from Oct- amo 
ober 29 through January 10 and subsequently at other art centres ima 
in the United States, comprises 150 colour and black and white 
photographs of 24 celebrated painters and sculptors of the School The 
of Paris. The photographs were selected from among 10,000 which self, 
Alexander Liberman (himself a painter as well as photographer, and 
and Art Director of Condé Nast Publications) has made during the ion. 
past 12 years. is a 
accu 
Extended photo essays on Braque, Chagall, Dubuffet, Giacometti, the 
Léger, Matisse, Picasso, Rouault and Villon show these artists at do « 
work or relaxing, in the context of their daily lives, among the mucl 
tools and other objects with which they have chosen to be sur- 
rounded. Five photographs in the picture essay on Braque, for Derain, Chambourcy 1952. The 
example, show his country home and studio in Normandy, which sign 
Liberman likens to “the throne rooms of Renaissance princes”. The of tt 
objects with which Braque is surrounded provide indispensible can 
clues to the iconclogist of his work: rubber plants, decorated port 
Polynesian shields, Etruscan sculpture, a pewter teapot, cooking Hart 
utensils. Rich 
little 
Liberman has an eye for the correlation between an artist's way of ingh 
moving and the characteristics of his work. The photographs of than 
Giacometti include a series of continuity shots taken in the Paris of NV 
studio where he has lived since 1927. “in the movement of his quit 
body one feels the weight of gravity. He springs forward as he muc 
works, steps back, scratches his hair. There is movement, even a OtaF 
rhythm of activity. His arms swing wide to add by touch the Rom 
substance that will be form. He is seldom satisfied with what he one’ 
has done,” Mr. Liberman says. Picasso in his studio at Vallauris, 1954 may 
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he “‘tree’’ palette in Braque’s studio, 
arengeville 1953. 


ean Dubuffet is shown at work in 16 continuity shots taken in New 
York in 1952. Dubuffet painting is like a cat, moving suddenly and 
apidly, guided by flashes of intuition and never off balance. Liber- 
man has this to say of the artist: “Of all the painters | have photo- 
graphed Dubuffet was the first to break with the conventions of 
traditional easel painting. As he worked he would throw sand or 
gravel into the amorphous mixtures smeared over plaster board. 
Then with knife, trowel, rag, hand, he would shape until he brought 
to a stop the lava-like flows of earth colour. | marvelled at the 
amount of stored-up skill that he summoned to fix the fleeting 
images that seemed to well up like voicanic eruptions.” 


The most extensive essay is devoted to Picasso, to the artist him- 
self, alone or with his family, and to the rooms in which he lives 
and works. Of Picasso, Mr. Liberman makes an interesting observat- 
ion. “There is perhaps a ‘museum mania’ in his way of living. He 
is a compulsive collector, most of all of his own work. But the 
accumulation can sometimes cause despair. He once looked around 
the large, crammed studio at Vallauris and said, ‘I am all alone. | 
do everything myself. No, no one helps me. | am alone. It’s too 


on 


much for me. 


The creative process, the work-in-its-making cannot always be 
significantly photographed, and with many artists a searching study 
of the face or stance tells more than any action shot—tells all that 
can be told save by the work itself. Mr. Liberman’s documentary 
portrait gallery includes studies of Arp, Bazaine, Derain, Ernst, 
Hartung, Kupka, Laurencin, Léger, Manessier, Utrillo, Van Dongen, 
Richier, Villon, Viaminck and others. [Generally, the faces tell us 
little beyond the fact, perhaps worth noting today, that outstand- 
ingly creative people are more likely to be shaped by their work 
than to shape it. The work is relentless, and, judging by the faces 
of Mr. Liberman’s generally aged subjects, it leaves the artist if not 
quite broken, enormously tired, sad, and resigned. It would be too 
much to hope however, that the instruction offered by these photo- 
graphs might discourage young people from going into the arts. 
Romanticism has us by the throats; and it is fashionable to cultivate 
one’s capacity for suffering and to search out ways of life which 
may test that capacity.—Ed.] 


Chagall, Vence 1952. 


Moving painting shot of Jean Dubuffet, 1952. 


Giacometti, Paris 1955 


Max Ernst, Huismes 1959. 


AUCTIONS 


KUNSTKABINETT KETTERER, Stuttgart 


November 20—21, 1959. 34th Auction of Mo- 
dern Art. 
BARLACH: Lesende Ménche Ill. Bronze. 
1932. H. 57.5 cm. DM 45000.— 
BARLACH: Kniender Hirte. Charcoal draw- 
ing. 34,6 X 26,3 cm. Signed. 1920/22. 

DM 14000.— 
BECKMANN: Kaimauer. Oil on canvas. 41 < 
80,8 cm. 1936. DM 22500.— 
BECKMANN: Boote am Meeresstrand. Oil 
on canvas. 65 < 75 cm. 1936. DM 22000.— 
CAMPENDONK: Kuh mit Kalb. Oil on can- 
vas. 96 < 104 cm. 1914. DM 22000.— 
FEININGER: Am griinen Markt. Watercolour. 
28 < 38 cm. 7. Juni 1923. DM 18500.— 
HOELZEL: Aus fernen Landen. Oil on can- 
vas. 68 « 84 cm. 1913. DM 14500.— 


HOFER: Junge Frau mit griinem Umhang. 
Oil on canvas. 105 70 cm. 1939. 
DM 22000.— 


JAWLENSKY: Resi Ii. Oil on card mounted 
on canvas. 53 < 50 cm. 1905. DM 21500.— 


JAWLENSKY: Selbstbildnis. Oil on paper. 
51 x 50 cm. 1903. DM 18500.— 


JAWLENSKY: Rosen. Oil on card. 47.8 > 
34 cm. 1937/N. 7. DM 16000.— 


KIRCHNER: Dodo mit grossem Federhut. 
Oil on canvas. 80 « 69 cm. 1908/09. 
DM 90000.— 


KIRCHNER: Leuchtturm auf Fehmarn. Oil on 
canvas. 101 « 76 cm. 1912/13. DM 27000.— 


KIRCHNER: Badende zwischen Baéumen 
(Fehmarn). Oil on canvas. 120.5 < 93.5 cm. 
1913/14. DM 40000.— 


KIRCHNER: Higellandschaft mit Baéumen 
bei Dresden. Watercolour. 34.4 « 43 cm. 
1905. DM 12000.— 


KIRCHNER: Sonnige Berglandschaft bei 
Schneeschmelze. Watercolour. 31.5 < 47 cm. 
1923. DM 15000.— 


KLEE: Kleine rhythmische Landschaft. Oil on 
canvas mounted on card. 27.8 * 21.7 cm. 
1920/216. DM 56000.— 


KLEE: Siidalpiner Ort A. Poster colour on 
paper. 22 26.5 cm. 1930/N. 10. 
DM 28000.— 


KLEE: Taénzerin und Mondsichel. Watercol- 
our. 18 & 9.5 cm. 1918/5. DM 12000.— 


KOKOSCHKA: Finthorn River (Scotland). Oil 
on canvas. 71 < 91 cm. 1929. DM 21000.— 


LEHMBRUCK: Gesenkter Frauenkopf. Red 
tinted terracotta. H. 41.5 cm. 1910. 

DM 16000.— 
LEHMBRUCK: Kleine Sinnende. Bronze. 
H. 53 cm. 1911. DM 13000.— 
LIEBERMANN: Hollandische DorfstraBe 
(Noordwijk). Oil on wood. 41.2 * 60 cm. 
1907. DM 12000.— 
MACKE: Stilleben mit Strauss und blauem 
Tuch. Oil on canvas. 54 * 47 cm. 1912. 

DM 27 000.— 


MACKE: Akt liegend. Oil on canvas. 69 
112 cm. 1912. DM 14000.— 


MACKE: Farbige Komposition |. Oil on 
paper. 82 < 101 cm. 1912. DM 44000.— 
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Louis XV Amaranth and Acajou Marquetry Serpent- 
ine Front Commode, mounted in bronze doré. Pierre 
Mignon III (M. E. 1761). In the November 13-14, 1959 
sale at Parke-Bernet Galleries, New York. Sold to 
Rosenberg & Stiebel, Inc., New York, for $28,000 


Louis XV Tulipwood Marquetry Petit Secrétaire a 
abattant, mounted in bronze doré. Jacques Dubois 
(M. E. 1742). Included in the Parke-Bernet sale re- 
ferred to above. Sold to Rosenberg & Stiebel for 
$32,500 


CANALETTO: View of the Piazzetta. 19'/« < 30'/« in 
in the November 18th Sale of Old Master Paintings 
and Drawings at Sotheby & Co., London 


RUBENS: Portrait of a Bearded Man. 27 X 21 inches. 
1616-19. Included in the November 18th Sotheby 
sale of Old Masters. Sold tc Edward Speelman, 
London, for £35,000. 


CASENTINO: The Dormition of the Virgin. 33%/s x 
24#/s inches. On gold ground, on panel. In the Dec- 
ember 9th sale of Old Master paintings from the 
estate of the late Charles Loeser at Sotheby & Co., 
London 


MACKE: Kleiner zoologischer Garten in 
Braun und Gelb. Oil on canvas. 47 < 68 cm. 
1912. DM 63000.— 
MACKE: Arabisches Café (Kieiner Tirke). 
Oil on wood. 27 < 22 cm. 1914. DM 29000.— 
MACKE: Manner auf der StraBe am See. 
Watercolour. 24.5 & 16.4 cm. 1914. 

DM 18000.— 
MANESSIER: Komposition auf orangefar- 
benem Grund. Oil on canvas. 38 46 cm. 
1953. DM 12000.— 


MARC: Komposition mit Pferdekopf. Oil on 
canvas. 116 X 31.5 cm. 1913/14. DM 59000.— 
MODERSOHN-BECKER: Madchen mit Katze 
yor Birken. Oil on card. 47 71 cm. 1905. 

DM 21000 


MULLER: Zigeunergruppe am Zelt. Couache 
and coloured chalk. 68 < 50 cm. 1926/27. 
DM 12500.— 
NOLDE: Frau in starkem Licht (Halbakt). Oil 
on canvas. 59.5 X 48 cm. 1912. DM 25400.— 
NOLDE: Sommertag. Oil on canvas. 73 X 
100 cm. 1926. DM 44000.— 
NOLDE: Meer und helle Wolken. Oil on 
canvas. 72.5 X 100 cm. 1935. DM 82000.— 
NOLDE: Kénigskerzen und Lilien. Oil on 
canvas. 87.5 X 73 cm. 1939. DM 82000.— 
PECHSTEIN: Grosses Stilleben mit Blumen. 
Oll on canvas over wood. 74 X 101 cm. 


1912. DM 14000.— 
ROHLFS: Acegno. Oli on canvas. 101 X 78cm. 
1928. DM 12000.— 


ROHLFS: Tirmein DinkelsbUh!. Watercolour. 
72.5 X 50.5 cm. 1923. DM 15000.— 
ROHLFS: Gasse in Ascona. Water- and 
postercolour. 56.3 X 78.5 cm. 1933. 


DM 14500.— 
SCHLEMMER: Duo. Oil on canvas. 90 X 45cm. 
1930. DM 57000.— 


SCHLEMMER: Seilbstbildnis. Watercolour. 54 
X 39.5 cm. 1927. DM 15000.— 
SCHMIDT-ROTTLUFF: Frau im Feld. Oil on 
canvas. 90 X 75 cm. 1919. DM 17000.— 
SLEVOGT: Frichtestilleben mit Pastete. Oil 
on canvas. 67 < 97 cm. 1921. DM 25000.— 
VLAMINCK: Portrait de Femme. Oil on can- 
vas. 64.8 < 54 cm. 1908-09. DM 48500.— 
VLAMINCK: La Seine en Normandie. Gou- 
ache. 1927. 45 X 54 cm. DM 22000.— 


PARKE-BERNET, New York 


December 9, 1959. Modern Paintings and 
Drawings, from the Collection of Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel Sair of Winnipeg, and others. 
CEZANNE: Venus et l’Amour, 8% X 8% In. 
$32,000 
ROUSSEAU: View of St. Cloud. 13% X 10 
inches. (Purchaser Eric Estorick, London.) 


$25,000 
PISSARRO: La Seine du Pont Neuf. 21% X 
25 % inches. $23,000 


MARY CASSATT: The Sisters. Pastel. 29? < 
23% inches. (Purchaser Hammer Galleries, 


New York.) $26,000 
RENOIR: Maison dans les Oliviers. 12 < 
21 % inches. $23,500 


MONET: Portrait of Suzanne. Pastel. 29 % X 
20% inches. (Purchaser George Farkas, 
Scarsdale.) $27,500 
JUAN GRIS: Nature morte a la guitare. 
Watercolour and charcoal. (Purchaser John 
Rewald, New York, for a private co!!ector.) 


$14,000 
SOUTINE: Paysage dans le Midi. 24 < 18 
inches. $17,000 


(Of the total sale figure of $499,000, $314,800 
was realized for 27 paintings from the Sair 
Collection.) 


KLIPSTEIN & KORNFELD, Bern 


November 27-28, 1959. Auction 96. 19th and 
20th Century Art. 

ALBERT ANKER: Bauer im Profil nach links, 
sich seine Pfelfe ansteckend. Watercolour. 
35.3 X 25.3 cm. 1910. Frs. 12000.— 
BONNARD: Quelques Aspects de la Vie de 
Paris. 12 lithographs in colour. Voilard Edi- 
teur, Paris 1899. Fr. 21370.— 
DEGAS: Dans la Coulisse. Lithograph. 
(Deitel! 59.) Fre. 6800.— 


DEGAS: La Sortie du Bain. Lithograph. 
(Dette 64/I1; v.V.) Frs. 10000.— 
HODLER: Frauenkopf zu “Blick in die Un- 
endiichkeit”. Oil on canvas. 35 X 25 cm. 
1915. Frs. 8200.— 
JAWLENSKY: Gesang. Oil on card. 35 X 
26 cm. 1916. Frs. 6200.— 
KIRCHNER: Berliner Strassenszene mit Hund. 
Pen and brush in tusche. 58.5 X 42 cm. 1912. 

Frs. 6800.— 
KIRCHNER: Mondnacht im Winter. Water- 
coloured drawing. 38.3 < 50 cm. 1920. 

Frs. 7600.— 
KIRCHNER: Plakat Nina Hard. Colour wood- 
cut. (Schiefler 445.) ‘  Frs. 6000.— 
KIRCHNER: Segeiboote bei Griinau. Colour 
bithograph. 1912-13. (Sch. 235.) Frs. 10000.— 
KIRCHNER: Ins Meer steigender Mann. 
Colour Hthograph. 1913. (Sch. 241.) 

Frs. 12000.— 

KIRCHNER: Weisse Villa in Hamburg. Colour 
Ithograph. 1909. (Sch. 448.) Frs. 9600.— 
KLEE: Bergpfleanzen. Pen and ink. 20.7 < 
28 cm. 1921/164. Frs. 6000.— 
KOLLWITZ: Schlafende Kinder. Charcoal 
reinforced with tusche and heightened 
with pastel. 50 < 60 cm. Probably 1920. 


Frs. 6400.— 
MATISSE: Reclining Nude. Charcoal. 31.5 < 
50 cm. Frs. 7500.— 


MODERSOHN-BECKER: An der Hamme. OW 
on carton. 40 X 54 cm. 1901. Frs. 8200.— 
MONDRIAN: Heumieten. Oil on canvas. 30 
X 43 cm. About 1908-09. Frs. 9600.— 
MUNCH: Madonna. Colour lithograph. 
(Schiefler 33/A.) Frs. 8500.— 
MUNCH: Mondschein. Colour woodcut. 
(Schiefler 81/A/c.) Frs. 6300.— 
MUNCH: Der Kuss. Colour woodcut. 

(Sch. 102/D.) Frs. 7900.— 


NOLDE: Christus und die Siinderin. Oi! on 
canvas. 86.5 107 cm. 1926. Frs. 112000.— 
PICASSO: Femme debout. Black chalk. 63.5 
X 22 cm. 1906. (Zervos V1/377.) Frs. 16000.— 
PICASSO: Composition cubiste. Gouache. 
22.1 X 19.2 cm. 1920. (Zervos V1/1407.) 

Frs. 5500.— 


PICASSO: Les Saitimbanques. Series of 14 
etchings and dry-points of 1904-05. Publish- 
ed by Vollard in 1913. (Geiser 2-7, 9-12, 14, 
15, 17, 18.) Frs. 30500.— 
TOULOUSE-LAUTREC: La Passagére du 54. 
(Promenade en Yacht.) Colour lithograph. 
1896. (D. 366/I; v. II.) Frs. 9000.— 
VLAMINCK: Still-life with Wine Bottle. Oil 
on canvas. 54 X 73 cm. 1930. Frs. 37000.— 


VUILLARD: Paysages et Intérieurs. 12 colour 
lithographs and cover. Published by Vol- 
lard, Paris 1899. (Roger-Marx 31-43.) 

Frs. 24050.— 


SOTHEBY & CO., London 


November 16, 1959. Greek, Roman, ancient 
Near Eastern art. 


A timestone relief, 33 Inches < 25 inches, 
probably from the Palace of Sennacherib. 
(705—681 B.C.) £4000 
A limestone relief, 32 inches by 26 inches, 
depicting three male prisoners before 
Sennacherib. £4400 


* 


November 18, 1959. Old Master Paintings 
and Drawings. 


MAIR VAN LANDSHUT: St. Christopher. Pen 
and ink and body-colour. 105/, X 77/, in. 
£2500 


CANALETTO: A View of the Piazzetta, and 
The Canal Grande. A palr. 19% X 30% in. 
£7000 


STUBBS: A Grey Arab Stallion, 1776; and, 
A Bay Stallion, 1775. A pair. 39% X 49 % In. 
J £19,000 
RUBENS: Head of a Bearded Man. 27 x 21 
inches. 1616—1619. (Buyer E. Speeiman.) 
£35,000 
GAINSBOROUGH: Portrait of Anne, Coun- 
tess of Chesterfield. 8 X 61 inches. 
£34,000 
GAINSBOROUGH: Portrait of Philip, Fifth 
Earl of Chesterfield. 86 < 61 inches. 
£14,000 
ROMNEY: A Double Portrait of Edward WH- 
braham Bootle and his brother, 
Randle, as boys. 86% xX 59% inches. 1786. 
£8000 
STUBBS: The Reapers. Enamel colours on 
Wedgewood plaque. 30% xX 41% Inches. 
1795. £13,500 
JAN VAN GOYEN: A River Landscape with 
fishermen and the Castle of Montfoort. On 
panel. 25%/, X 375/, inches. 1646. £6000 
HANS VON KULMBACH: Portrait of a Man. 
On panel. 16 X 12% inches. 1514. £6500 
PEDRO MACHUCA: The Deposition from 
the Cross. On panel. 50 X 5é6inches. £2500 
PIETER BRUEGHEL THE YOUNGER: A Village 
Feast. On panel. 15% xX 20% inches. 1607. 


BONINGTON: A Fishing Village at low tide. 
On panel. 17% X 14% inches. £4200 
CANALETTO: View of San Marco, the 
Doge’s Palace and the Campanile. 24% X 
37 inches. £5000 
GUARDI: A View of the Venetian Lagoon. 
12% X 20% inches. £14,500 


* 


November 25, 1959. Impressionist and Mo- 
dern Paintings and Drawings. 

CEZANNE: Paysan en blouse bleue. 31% X 
25 inches. Circa 1895—1900. £145,000 
GAUGUIN: Te Tial Nei Au | Te Rata. 29? 
37 4% inches. 1899. £130,600 
VAN GOGH: Les Déchargeurs. 21 % X 25 % 
inches. Arles, 1888. £30,000 
CEZANNE: Portrait de Victor Chocquet. 
18% X 15 inches. Circa 1883-87. £24,000 
MONET: Pavots dans une vase de chine. 
39% X 24 inches. £16,000 
MONET: L’Eglise de Pourville, temps de 
neige. 251/, X 36%/, inches. 1893. £14,000 
BONNARD: Femme a la Lampe. 17 % X 23 % 
inches. Circa 1905. £13,500 


* 


December 8th, 1959. Medieval and Renais- 
sance Works of Art. 


Serraffiato-ware Inkstand Group. 14% in. 
high. Perugia or Citta di Castello, late 15th 
Century. £3500 
Romanesque Norse Ivory Carving. 41/, In. 
deep, 171/, inches long. Scandinavian last 
quarter of the 12th Century, the mounts 
early 14th Century. £9500 
Marble relief of the Madonna and Child 
by Tino di Camaino. 18 % inches, circa 1330. 

£3800 


* 


December 9th, 1959. Old Master Paintings. 


TADDEO GADDI: The Crucifixion. On panel. 
205/, X 103/, inches. £4000 
JACOPO DEL CASENTINO: The Annunciat- 
ion. On panel. 302/, X 241/, inches. £3200 
BARTOLOMEO VENETO: The Virgin and 
Child. On panel. 25% X 23 Inches. Signed 
and dated 1502. £4600 
PETER BRUEGHEL THE YOUNGER: A Village 
Festival. On panel. 42% X 78 in. Signed. 
£3200 
JAN (VELVET) BREUGHEL: Landscape with 
Traveliers. On panel. 7 in.diam. Signed and 
dated. £4400 
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ART BOOKS 


Hans Aeschbacher. Einieitung von Hans 
Fischli (also in English). Avant-propos de 
Michel Seuphor. 4to. 76 pages. Illustrated. 
Neuchtel 1959: Ed. du Griffon. sFr. 35.— 
American Federation of Arts 

Ten Modern Masters of American Art. 30 
Works Selected from The Joseph H. Hirsh- 
horn Collection. Introduction by John |. H. 
Baur. 30 pages. 11 Hlustrations including 
one colour plate. Trustees’ Choice. Fore- 
word by Harris K. Prior. 9 pages. 5 plate 
illustrations. Forms from Israel. About 54 
pages. With numerous illustrations in line 
and halftone. 

Arnau, Frank: Kunst der Falscher, Falscher 
der Kunst. 3000 Jahre Betrug mit Antiqui- 
téten. 8vo. 422 pages. 24 plates. Diisseldorf 
1959: Econ Verlag. sFr. 28.60 

Arts Council of Great Britain Catalogues. 
Masterpieces of Czech Art. Introduction 
and catalogue by Dr. Ladislav Kesner. 38 
pages text plus 24 monochrome plate illus- 
trations. Six Young Painters. (Trevor Bell, 
Sandra Blow, Sheila Fell, Michael Fussell, 
Henry Inlander, Frank Avray Wilson.) Fore- 
word by Gabriel White. Introduction by 
Ronald Pickvance. 8 pages. Dunoyer de 
Segonzac. Introduction by J. Vallery-Radot. 
46 pages. Photograph of the artist and 
numerous illustrations. Some Paintings from 
Bowes Museum. Introduction by Ellis Water- 
house. 15 pages. Cover and four text illus- 
trations. Pain from the Damiano Coll- 
ection. Introduction by Lawrence Alloway. 
9 pages, with 11 illustrations. 

Berthold, Gertrude: Cézanne und die alten 
Meister. 225 pages. About 76 illustrations 
and illustrated catalogue. Stuttgart 1958: 
W. Kohihammer. sFr. 42.90 

Bettex-Cailler, Nane: Léopold Lévy, 18872. 
Biography, bibliography, etc. Document- 
ation assembled by N.B.-C. 8vo. 16 pages. 
Iustrated. Geneva 1959: Cailler. sFr. 2.— 
Bettex-Cailler, Nane: André Masson, 1896. 
Biography, bibliography, etc. 8vo. 16 pp. 
Ilustrated. Geneva 1959: Cailler. sFr. 2.— 
Bettex-Caillier, Nane: Jean Puy, 1876. Bio- 
graphy, bibliography, etc. 8vo. 16 pages. 
Itustrated. Geneva 1959: Cailler. sFr. 2— 
Cailier, Pierre: André Derain, 1880—1954. 
Biography, bibliography, etc. 8vo. 16 pp. 
iHustrated. Geneva 1959: Cailler. sFr. 2.— 
Pietro Chiesa. Dalia sua opera. Con testi 
di Francesco Chiesa e Pietro Chiesa. (Ger- 
man translation by Hannelise Hinderberger. 
French by Pierre Tamborini.) 4to. 26 pages. 
Hlustrations and 38 plates. Ziirich 1959: 
Orell Fussti. sFr. 28.— 

Corbusier, Le: L’Art décoratif d’aujourd’hui. 
Facsimile reprint of the 1924 edition. 224 
pages with illustrations. Paris 1959: Ed. Vin- 
cent, Fréal & Cie. Frs. 1300 

Savaidor Dali. Ich und die Malerei Be- 
kenntnisse und Gespriche. Mit Zeichnun- 
gen und Photos. Edited by Manuel del 
Arco. (German transiation by Alfredo 
Baeschiin.) Small 8vo. 112 pp. Illustrations 
and 6 plates. Ziirich 1959: Verlag der Arche. 
sFr. 9.80 

Dannatt, Trevor: Modern Architecture in 
Britain. 216 pages with about 450 illustrat- 
ions. London 1959: Batsford. 63s. 

Dempf, Alois: Die unsichtbare Bilderwelt. 
Eine Geistesgeschichte der Kunst. 8vo. 328 
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pages. 20 plates. Ziirich 1959: Benziger. 
sFr. 39.— 

Devendra, D.T.: Classical Sinhalese Sculp- 
ture, 300 B.C.—A.D. 1000. 52 pages and 127 
illustrations. London 1958: Alec Tiranti. 30s. 
Diehi, Paul Heinrich: Der Weg zur Form. 
Kunstbegabung im Kindesalter. Jugend- 
zeichnungen von Hermann Diehl. Text von 
P.H.D. 8vo. 136 pages. Ilustrated. Basel 
and Munich 1959: E. Reinhardt. sFr. 18.— 
Dufy, Raoul: Dessins. Préface de Jean Tar- 
dieu. Biographie de A. Roudinesco. 4to. 
xvi, 89 pages. Hlustrated. Lausanne 1958: 
Mermod. sFr. 18.— 

Elisofon, Eliot, and Fagg, William: La Sculp- 
ture africaine. Text by W. F. With 405 photo- 
graphic illustrations by E. E. Paris 1959: Fer- 
nand Hazan. Frs. 7500 


Falk, Hans: H.F. zeichnet Marcel Marceau. 
Original lithographs. Introduction by Elisa- 
beth Brock-Sulzer. Folio with 10 prints. 
Ziirich 1959: Alpha Presse. sFr. 70.— 
Felder, Peter: Die Hofkirche St. Leodegar 
und St. Mauritius in Luzern. (Basler Studien 
zur Kunstgeschichte, Band XVII.) 113 pages. 
37 Wlustrations. Basel 1959: Birkhduser. 
sFr. 57.— 

Francastel, Pierre (Editor): Robert Delaunay: 
Du cubisme a |’Art abstrait. Documents iné- 
dits publiés par P. F. Suivis d’un catalogue 
de I’ceuvre de R. Delaunay par Guy Habas- 
que. Paris: Ed. S.E.V.P.E.N. 

Frédéric, Louis: L’inde, ses temples, ses 
sculptures. 472 pages. 332 photographs. 
Paris 1959: Arts et Métiers Graphiques. 
Frs. 6000 

Gabus, Jean: Kunst der Wiiste. (Original 
title: Au Sahara.) Formen, Zeichen und Or- 
namente im Kunsthandwerk der Sahara- 
vélker. (Translation by Elisabeth von Arx.) 
4to. 407 pages. Illustrations and 12 plates. 
Olten 1959: Walter. sFr. 88.— 

Gauguin, Paul: Aquarelie, Pastelle und far- 
bige Zeichnungen. Selection, introduction 
and captions by Jean Leymarie. 4to. 87 pp. 
lustrated. Basel 1959: Phoebus. sFr. 26.40 
Gerstner, Kari, and Kutter, Markus: Die 
neue Graphik / The New Graphic Art / Le 
nouvel art graphique. 248 pages. 432 illus- 
trations. Teufen 1959: Arthur Niggli. sFr.48.— 
Giedion-Weicker, Carola: Constantin Bran- 
cusi, 1876—1957. Biographie et Biblio- 
graphie de Hans Bolliger. Version francaise 
de André Tanner. 4to. 240 pages. Illustrated. 
Neuchatel 1959: Ed. du Griffon. sFr. 48.— 
Gieseimann, Reinhard, and Aebli, Wermer: 
Kirchenbau. (German text with English sum- 
mary and picture captions.) 8vo. 151 pages. 


Mlustrated. Zirich 1959-60: Girsberger. 
sFr. 28.50 


Grindat, Henriette: Adriatique. Photos. Pré- 
face de Jacques Chessex. 4to. 15 pages 
text. 72 pages illustrations. Lausanne 1959: 
Mermod. sFr. 25.— 


Gutton, André: Conversations sur |’Archi- 
tecture. Cours de théorie de I’architecture 
professé a l’Ecole nationale supérieure des 
beaux-arts. Tome II1 B. 440 pages with illus- 
trations. Paris: Vincent, Fréal & Cie. Frs.5400 


Hansmann, Claus: Masken, Schemen, Lar- 
ven. Volksmasken der Alpenlander. Einfiih- 
rung von Gislind Ritz. 8vo. 70 pages. Illus- 
trated. Munich 1959: Bruckmann. DM 8.50 
Hermant, André: Formes utiles. 168 pages 
with 224 illustrations. Paris 1959: Salon des 
Arts Ménagers. Frs. 3600 


Hofer, Paul: Die Stadt Bern: Geselischafts- 
haéuser und Wohnbauten. (Die Kunstdenk- 
méler des Kantons Bern, 2.) 4to. xii, 484 pp. 
Illustrated. Basel 1959: Birkhduser. sFr. 57.— 


Hiittinger, Eduard: Venezianische Malerei. 
80 pp. and 104 pilates. Ziirich 1959: Biicher- 
gilde Gutenberg. sFr. 27.30 


Jean, Marcel (with the collaboration of 
Arpad Mezei): Histoire de la Peinture sur- 
réaliste. 384 pages. 353 monochrome and 
36 colour illustrations. Paris 1959: Ed. du 
Seuil. Frs. 7500 


Joffroy, André Berne: Le dossier Caravage. 
400 pages. 154 illustrations. Paris 1959: Ed. 
de Minuit. Frs. 5400 


Joray, Marcel: Schweizer Plastik der Ge- 
genwart. 1954 bis 1959. (Original title: La 
Sculpture moderne en Suisse.) 4to. 102 pp. 
Illustrated. Neuchatel 1959: Ed. du Griffon. 
sFr. 28.— 


Kandinsky, Vassily: Punkt und Linie zu 
Flache. Beitrag zur Analyse der malerischen 
Elemente. 4th printing. With an Introduction 
by Max Bill. 8vo. 210 pages. Illustrated. 
Bern 1959: Benteli. sFr. 14.— 


Kandinsky, Vassily: Ueber das Geistige in 
der Kunst. 6th printing. With an Introduct- 
ion by Max Bill. 8vo. 144 pages. Illustrations 
and 4 plates. Bern 1959: Benteli. sFr. 11.50 


Klee, Paul: Journal. French translation by 
Pierre Klossowski. 8vo. 333 pages. 5 plates. 
Paris 1959: Grasset. Frs. 1400 


Koyama, Fujio: Céramique ancienne de 
Asie: Chine, Japon, Corée, Asie du sud- 
est, Proche-Orient. Translation and preface 
of Daisy Lion-Goldschmidt. 4to. 410 pages. 
Illustrated. Fribourg 1959: Office du livre. 
sFr. 124.— 
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art bookshop 


Enquiries for all art books reviewed here, or otherwise, will 
have our immediate attention. We have specialized exclusively 
in art since 1896. Tiranti Art Bookshop, 72 Charlotte Street, 


London W./, U.K. 
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AUSTRIA 
LINZ, Neue Galerie Wo litt-Museum: Mo- 
dern French Classicists, till 10/1. SALZBURG, Galerie 
Welz: Christmas Show, till 31/12. VIENNA, Albertina: 
New acquisitions. Galerie Sanct Lucas: Old Master 
Paintings, January. Willy Verkauf: Mird, the graphic 
work, January. 


ANTWERP, C.A.W.: Hendrickx and Lismonde, draw- 
ings and prints, till 141. BRUGES, Comité Provin- 
cial: “Architecture et Métiers d’Art®, till 19/1. 
BRUXELLES, Palais des Beaux-Arts: Masterpieces of 
the Musée de Mariemont, till 3/1. Galerie Aujour- 
@’hul: Cuixart, 16—30/1; Appleby, 6—20/2; G. Vanden- 
branden, 27/2—12/3. Breughel: Pierre Peress, tilt 
15/1. Contemporains: Tesziak and Iilik, till 14/1. 
Europe: Paul Daviaud, December. Galerie Smith: 
“Prix Héléne Jacquet’, till 12/1. Helios Art: Com- 


de Staéi, Hartung, Pollock, and others. De France: 
Henri Nouveau, January; Robert Miller, February. 
Furstenberg: Lepri, 2—16/2; Henri Dimier, 19/2—5/3. 
ta Hune: Anton Heyboer, prints, December. He de 
France: Master prints, drawings, watercolours. In- 
ternationale d'Art Contemporain: Degottex, paint- 
ings. Kamer: African, American_and Oceanic Art. 
louise Leiris: Beaudin, Gris, Kermadec, Kiee, Las- 
caux, Laurens, Léger, Manolo, Masson, Picasso. 
Lambert: Lebenstein, gouaches, till 16/1. Le Gend: 


NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


rens-Nierhoff, tapestries, watercolours, Manessier 
and Singier, book illustrations, till 1/1; Dutch in- 
formel group (Armando, v. Bohemen, Henderikse, 
H. Peeters, J. 3. Schoonhoven), 6— 28/2. KREFELD, 
Kaiser-Witheim-Museum: Marc Chagall, graphic 
works, till 20/12; Lothar Quinte, paintings and 
graphic work, till 10/1. Museum Haus Lange: Harold 
Cousins, Etienne Hajdu, Alicia Penalba, sculpture, 
tilt 20/12. LEVERKUSEN, Schloss Morsbroich: ~Con- 
y Brasilian Art, till 10/1. LUBECK, Museum: 


Arnal, Bott, Corneilie, Revel. Eduard Loeb: Agam, 
Albers, Duchamp, Mack, Soto, Tinguely, Vasarély, 
and others. Maeght: Francois Fiedler. Mariac: 
Coutaud, Charles Picart Le Doux, Spiro, Lilly Steiner, 
and others. Massol: Busse, Clerté, Cortot, Dmi- 
trienko, Germain, Lacasse, Lagage, Ravel, and 
others. Maurice: Mainssieux. Motte: Contemporary 
French Paintings. Neufville: Mitchell, Francis, Bluhm, 
Jaffe, Kimber Smith, Arp, Miré, Léger, Giacometti, 
Masson. Pierre: Romathier, till 31/12; Kallos; Pon- 
cet; Cabus. Rive Gauche: Diourka, sculpture. 
Denise René: Vasarély, ‘‘Peinture Cinétique’, Dec- 


pard, January. Mistral: Paintings and ce Ss, 
till 15/1. St-Laurent: Walter Malaika, till 14/1. 
CHARLEROI, Palais des Beaux-Arts: Italian painters 
and sculptors from Futurism till now, till 10/1. 
GHENT, Musée des Beaux-Arts: ‘Flowers and Gar- 
dens in Fiemish Art’ (100 masterpieces by Van der 
Weyden, Van der Goes, Van Orley, Breughel, 
Savery, Rubens, Jordaens, Van Dyck, Seghers, and 
others, April 10—June 26. HASSELT, 
provincial: “Lautrec et la Belle Epoque”, till 14/1. 
LIEGE, Musée des Beaux-Arts: lanchelevici. Galerie 
Saint-Jacques: Georoy, till 2/1. ZOUTE, Castel: Yves 
Boel, till 11/1. 


FRANCE 


AIX, Galerie Pierre Coren: Aicardi, Buffet, Babou- 
léne Carzou, Goerg, Guerrier and Priking. Galerie 
Sources: Melik. AVIGNON, La Calade: Louis Jou, 
Adrien Mertens, Laure Tournier, Bergerot, Chabaud, 
}. Maureau, G. Moran, Reuther, till 31/1. CANNES, 
Galerie Cézanne: Gin, till 9/1. P Galeri 
Simon-Auguste, Chambrin, Giuffrida, Latapie, Mac- 
let, Souverbie, Venard, Kischka, a.o. Galerie 65: 
Yvon Aubinel, till 11/1. LE HAVRE, Galerie Jacques 
Hamon: Cramoysan, paintings. LYON, Galerie de 
Bellecour: Bruno Bieth, till 8/1. MARSEILLE, Alex 
Reboul: Painters of the Provence, till 18/1. Jouvéne: 
Guerrier, paintings, till 9/1. MONTPELLIER, Galerie 
Mirage: Cc yrary Master Lithographs. NIC 
Palais de la Méditerranée: The Machine Age, 
seen by contemporary painters, till 10/1. Galerie 
de Francony: Derain, Dufy, Picasso, a.o. PARIS, 
Musée Cernuschi: 16 paintings by Chinese Masters, 
till 18/1. Musée 3 André: Parisian Life in 
the Times of Guys, Nadar and Worth, till 10/1. 
Musée Guimet: The Mask, till May. Louvre: Roman 
17th Century Drawings, through January. Maison 
de ia Pensée Francaise: Arbus, sculpture, Jean 
Picart le Doux, tapestries. Galerie A: Max Gold, 
pottery. Galerie A.G.: J.H. Silva, paintings, Dec- 
ember; Andel, Altmann, Baroukh, Boni, Pierrakos, 
Silva, Robert Tatin, till 20/1. Galerie de l'Anciegnhne 
Comédie: Drawings, watercolours and gouaches, 
til! 274. Colette Allendy: J.-F. Liégme. Arnaud: 
Martin Barré, paintings. Ariel: Gillet, Maryan, Pou- 
get, Bitran, Goetz, Alechinsky, Corneille, Messagier, 
Duthoo. Art Vivant: Lan-Bar, February. D'Argenson: 
}.M. Gobin, paintings, till 8/1. $. Badinier: Andreou, 
Avati, Henghes, Milhaud, Winsberg, and others. 
Baicon: Bertram, Fries, Laprade, Valta, etc. B. Bas- 
sano: Simon Segal. De Beaune: Daderian, paint- 
ings, till 9/1. Bellechasse: Theo Kerg, and the 
Gallery painters, January. : Modern Mas- 
ters. Caude Bernard: Braque, César, d’'Haese, Do- 
deigne, Giacometti, Hartung, Hundertwasser, Mar- 
faing, Penalba, Sjohoim, Sugai, Tapiés, Ubac, and 
others. Marcel Bernheim: Soungouroff and Bebs 
Deprés, till 7/1. Berri-Lardy: Mouly, Hilaire, Bret, 
Carietti, and others. Breteau: Duvilier, through 
December. Jeanne Bucher: Mark Tobey, till 16/1. 
Galerie Cahiers d‘Art: Poliakoff, till 10/1. Jean Ca- 
mioan: Jacques Le Roux, till 2/1. Cartier: Jacus, Le- 
long, Rodd, Zendel, Georges Oudot, and others. 
Cazenave: Abboud, Oscar Gauthier, Wendt. Centre 
Culture! Américain: Mary Cassatt, paintings and 
prints, till 10/1. Chardin: Rin, paintings. Clert: 
Antoine Poncet, sculpture, till 15/1. M. Coard: 
Ottesen, paintings, 9—25/2. Daniel Cordier: inter- 
national Surrealist Exhibition, till March. Raymond 
Cordier: Max Walter Svanberg. Cour d'ingres: 
Brauner, Ernst, Herold, Kiee, Magritte, Tamayo, and 
others, January. David et Garnier: Carzou, till 9/1. 
Davrainvilie: Faes, Fillon, Gaal, Lallemand, Mains- 
sieux, Vergé Sarrat. ta Demeure: Contemporary 
Aubusson Tapestries. Dragon: Matta, Hultberg, 
Zanartu, Hiquily, Ptriem, and others. Drouin: Claude 
Georges. Europe: Wols, paintings and gouaches, 
till 6/2. Fachetti: Kemeny. Matthias Fels: Dubuffet, 


ember.. Le Sillon: Bérard, Cocteau, Derain, Fini, 
Lepri, drawings and gouaches, till 8/1. Soleil dans 
Téte: R.3.Segalat. Stadier: Jacques Brown, 
paintings, till 9/1; Claire Falkenstein, sculpture. 
: Bourdil, Chastel, Garbell, Leroy, Meystre, 
Mouly, Pelayo, and others, till 9/1. Villand & Ga- 
lanis: ‘Lagrange, paintings. lara Vincy: Clough, 
Munford, Raza, Wostan, Allio. XXe Siécle: Giorgio 
de Giorgi, sculpture and reliefs. Wills: Gaston 
Barret and Etienne Ret. RAPHELE-LES-ARLES, Cha- 
teau de la Janson: Francis Pasquier, paintings, till 
31/1. ROUEN, Galerie Menuisement: Babouléne, 
Brayer, Foujita, Humblot, Gauthier, a.o. TOULON, 
Galerie “Cadres et Décors": Chaput. TOURS, Musée: 
Alexander Alexelieff, illustrations for Pasternak's 
“Dr. Zhivago”, January. 


GERMANY 
AACHEN, $ dt-M Farbige Graphik 1959, 
February. BERLIN, Schloss Charlottenburg: European 
religious art, December. Kupferstichkabinett: Al- 
brecht Diirer, till beginning of January. Kunst- 
bibliothek: 18th Century Masters of book illustrat- 
ion. Haus am Litzowplatz: Marianne Werefkin, 
Stanislas StUckgold. Hilton-Kolonnade: Berlin art- 
ists. Maison de France: 20th Century French draw- 
ings. Galerie Nierendorf: W. Victor, paintings mixed 
media, monotypes, till 21/1. Springer: Peter Jans- 
sen, paintings, till 31/12. Schiller: Hans Jaenisch. 
BIELEFELD, Kunst-Saion Otto Fischer: Dutch informe! 
group (Armando, v. B , Henderikse, H. Pee- 
ters, J. ). Schoonhoven). BONN, Stédt. Kunstsamm- 
lungen: 9 artists selected by the Galerie Cordier 
(Caillaud, Dado, Fahistrém, Kalinowsky, Michaux, 
Nevelson, D’Orgeix, Requichot, Viseux), till 17/1. 
BRAUNSCHWEIG, Haus Salve Hospes: The Later 
Kokoschka, January—February. BREMEN, Kunsthalle: 
100 Years of Belgian Art (1860— 1960), 10/1—21/2. 
COLOGNE, Kunstverein: M.L. von Rogister, paint- 
ings, Emil Cimiotti, bronzes, 9/1—14/2; Kurt Lehmann, 
sculptures, Karl Réssing, coloured woodcuts; Italian 
Futurists (Balla, Boccioni, Campigli, Carra, Chirico, 
Severini, Soldati), 16/4—22/. Der Spiegel: Nay, 
paintings, watercolours and drawings. DARMSTADT, 
Kunstverein: Woty Werner, tapestries, 2—24/1; Chri- 
stian Rohifs, 30/1—<4/3. Landesmuseum: Kari Seeger 
and Heinz Heim, till 171. DORTMUND, Museum: 
Contemporary French tapestries, 10/1—5/2. DRESDEN, 
Albertinum: Returned Masterpieces, till 31/1. DUIS- 
BURG, Kunstmuseum: Bariach, till 17/1; Small sculp- 
tures and Plaques, 23/1—28/2; Xaver Fuhr, 12/3—17/4. 
DUREN, -Hoesch-Museum: Annual artists ex- 
hibition, till 31/12. DUSSELDORF, Kunstverein: Ta- 
deusz Kantor, paintings. Galerie 22: Kalinowski, 
“Cabinet Pictures”. Hella Nebelung: 8. Meier-Den- 
ninghoff, sculpture, till 10/1. Schmela: Ben Nichol- 
son. Vimel: Julius Bretz, paintings, ¢ and Alfred Lér- 
cher, sculpture, January. ESSEN, F 
Arp, till 31/12. Gaterle Van de Loo: Fred Thieler, 
paintings, till7/1. FRANKFURT, Historisches Museum: 
Manza, sculpture, till 3/1. Galerie Cordier: Cari 
Buchheister, paintings, till 30/1. Vonderbank: A. Sa- 
verys, paintings, and modern French prints, till sv 
12. GELSENKIRCHEN-BUER, 
Erich Kuhn, sculpture, Beate Kuhn, ceramics, Alo 
Altripp, drawings, 10/1—7/2. M.-GLADBACH, Museum: 
Hans Gassebner, watercolours and monotypes, 15/ 
1—15/2. GUTTINGEN, Museum: Sidhannover artists 
annual, till 8/1. HAMBURG, Kunsthalle: Arp, til! 11/3. 
Galerie Sandner: Oecize, December. Brockstedt: 
Dubuffet, Kiee, Bissier, Schumacher, Hundertwasser, 
Tapiés, a.o., December. HANNOVER, Galerie Seide: 
Piero Dorazio, paintings and drawings. KARL-MARX.- 
STADT, Museum: Kari Schmidt-Rottluff, paintings, 
till 241. KARLSRUHE, Kunsthalle: Farbige Graphik 
1959, till 10/1. KASSEL, Galerie Weiss: Adolf R. Fleisch- 
mann, oils and gouaches, December; Brigitte Be- 


Paula Modersohn-Becker, till 3/1. Overbeck-Gesell- 
schaft: Libeck artists annual, till 3/1. MANNHEIM, 
Kunsthalle: Lurcat, tapestries, till 24/1; Arp, scuip- 
ture, reliefs, paintings and tapestry, 30/1—28/2; Stiji- 
Group, paintings, graphics, sculpture, architecture 
and furniture, 5/5—2/4. MUNICH, Haus der Kunst: 
100 Years of Belgian Art, till 20/12, Kunstverein: 
Munich Artists 1959, till 31/12. Stldt. Galerie: Paul 
Eliasberg, till 24/1. Glnther Franke: Schmidt-Rott- 
luff, through January, Wolfgang Gurlitt: Gerhard 
Brandes, sculpture, V.D.Heydorn, paintings, Rita 
Preuss, paintings, and Hedwig Trumm-Witzel, paint- 
ings and prints, December. Malura: Contemporary 
Italian painters, till 6/1. Schéninger: German 19th 
century master paintings, February. NUREMBERG, 
German National Museum: German woodcuts of 
1420—1570, also créche exhibition, till 31/1. OFFEN- 
BACH, Klingspor-Museum: Ernst Engel, on his 80th 
birthday. RECKLINGHAUSEN, Kunsthalle: 2000 Years 
of Angels, till 31/1. SOLINGEN, Klingen-Museum: 
Erwin Bowien and Harry Strathmann, 17/1— 28/2. 
STUTTGART, Staatsgalerie: Walter Wérn, 16/1—14/2; 
Max Bill, February. Landesmuseum: The “Hohe Car!is- 
schule”, till 31/1. Galerie Valentien: Sonia Delau- 
nay and Marc Chagall. Hans-Jiirgen Miller: Paul 
Reich, sculpture, December. Lutz & Meyer: Heinz 
Trékes, till 5/1. ULM, Museum: Farbige Graphik 
1959, till 7/2. WIESBADEN, Renate Boukes: Shmuel! 
Shapiro, paintings, Thomas Lenk, sculpture, till 23/ 
12. WITTEN, Museum: 3 Young Paris Artists (Bohbot, 
Mareno, Nicolaus), 10—31/1; Alo Altripp, drawings, 
Erich Kuhn, sculpture, Beate Kuhn, ceramics, 14/2— 
6/3. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Arts Council Exhibitions 

BIRMINGHAM, City Art Gallery: Pictures from Bowes 
Museum, till 30/1. BRADFORD, City Art Gallery: Eric 
Gill, typography and original designs, till 9/1. 
BRIGHTON, Art Gallery: Scottish crafts, till 16/1. 
CARDIFF: National Museum of Wales: Pictures from 
the Bowes Museum,.till 2/1. EASTBOURNE, Towner 
Art Gallery: The London group 1959: Selected 
Works, 30/1—20/2. HULL, Ferens Art Gallery: Six 
Young Painters, till 2/1. MERTHYR TYDFIL, Cyfarthfa 
Castie Art Gallery: Six Young Painters, till 30/1. 


BIRMINGHAM, Museum: 40 British Lithographs and 
Etchings, till 24/1. GLASGOW, Museum: The Expand- 
ing City, till 10/1. LONDON, Beaux Arts: Marie- 
Louise Motesiczky, till 3/2. Commonwealth Institute: 
Mukul Dey, paintings and engravings, till 31/1. 
Drian: Crozier and Drian Artists Exhibition 1960, 
January; Jugosiav Artists, February. Gimpel Fils: 
Dalwood, sculpture, till 30/1; Stamos, paintings, 2— 
27/2. Wanover: Christian Berard, paintings and 
watercolours, 12/1—6/2; Tim Osborne, February. 
ICA: Henrion, “Things and Symbols”, 4/2—5/3. Arthur 
Jeffress: Michael Ffolkes and ivan Mosca, paint- 
ings, till 29/1. New Vision Centre: Rotraud, Cohen, 
Russell, till 16/1; Peter Blake and Tony Gifford, 18/ 
1—6/2; Cambridge group, 8—27/2. Gallery One: 
Yosi Bergner, paintings. Paris Gallery: Ecole de 
Paris, prints and drawings, till 30/1. Redfern: Miré, 
Matisse, Dufy, till 8/1. Tooth: “The New Spanish 
Painting” (Cuixart, Feito, Millares, Saura, Tapiés, 
and others), 19/1—13/2. Waddington: Leon Zack, 
December; Minna Citron, January; Trevor Bell, Feb- 
ruary. OXFORD, Bear Lane Gallery: Louis James, 
Kenneth Rowell, Guy Warren, January; Alistair 
Grant, Marjory Hawke, Jack Simcock, February; 
Sculpture and sculptors’ drawings, March. SOUTH- 
AMPTON, Art Gallery: Wessex Artists’ Exhibition, 
30/1—28/2. YORK, Art Gallery: York Festival Exhibit- 
ion, Turner, 12 June till 3 July. 


AMSTERDAM, Stedelijk Museum: Erich Wichman, 
Gerrit Benner, and, “Vitality in Art”, till 25/1; Bram 
van Veide, ti V2; Peter Alma, prints, till 15/2. 
ARNHEM, G H.H. Kamerlingh On- 
nes, paintings and ceramics, till 7/2. DELFT, Prinsen- 
hof: Prince Eugéne, paintings, till 15/2. DORD- 
RECHTS, 


Museum: Romanticism and Biedermeier, 
February. EINDHOVEN, Van Abbe Museum: Turning 
points in Dutch painting 1920—1960, till 18/2. ROTTER. 
DAM, Boymans Museum: The Thyssen 
Collection, till 3/1. Kunstkring: Appel, Arnal, Jorn 
and Matta, till 12/1. 
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MALY 


MILAN, : Cerchiari, paintings. Ariete: 
rbaila” 1871—19S8. 


Apoliinaire 
Oceanic art. Ble: “Futu Disegno: 
Isa Pizzoni. 4 Nottori, ae’ tin 19/1; 
Baj, paintings, 20—29/1 insky, February. ROME, 


Santomaso, 
Novelli, Perilli, ; 
TURIN, It Grifo: Benrath, paintings. UDINE, Giza- 
sole: Group show of small paintings, also bronzes 
by Mascherini. 


BASEL, Kunsthalle: Theo Eble, Arnold d’Altri, Bern- 
hard LuginbUhi, 23/1—21/2. Oceffentiiche Kunstsamm- 
fumg: Clair-obscur-woodcuts, till 3/1. Beyeler: Au- 
gusto Giacometti, paintings, pastels and water- 
colours, January. Galerie d’Art Moderne (Suzanne 
Feigel): La Bourdonnaye, 16/1—25/2; Walter Bodmer, 
2772—312. BERN, Kunstmuseum: German coloured 
prints, December. Kunsthalle: Bern painters and 
architects, till 24/1. Galerie Auriga: Jean Baier, til! 
24/12. Verena Miller: Fernand Giauque, til! 30/12. 
1A CHAUX-DE-FONDS, Galerie Numaga: Bertholle, 
Elvire Jan, Le Moal, Seiler, Vulliamy, till 23/12 
GENEVA, Musée d'Art et : Yvan Larsen, 
Alice Milsom, Lison Favarger, till 27/12. LAUSANNE, 
Galerie Maurice Eridel: Henriette Grindat, till 31/12; 
Dubuis. ta Gravure: Hans Erni, till 31/12. Galerie 
des Nouveaux Grands Magasins $.A.: Georges 
Marchoux, till 31/12. $7. GALL, Kunstmuseum: Bar- 
thélemy Menn, till 3/1; Eastern Swiss painters and 
sculptors, till 3/1. Galerie im Erker: Erich Heckel, 
till 31/12. SCHAPFHAUSEN, Museum zu Alierheiligen: 
Schaffhausen artists, till 3/1; Xylon, till 31. THUN, 
Galerie t Knud Jacobson, till 6/1. WINTER- 
THUR, Kunstmuseum: Local artists group, til! 31/12. 
Galerie ABC: Variin, till 28/12. ZURICH, Kunstheus: 
5000 Years of indian Art, through February; Swiss 
paintings, March — April; Chinese paintings, from 
mid-April through May. & > 
Years of Film-making, 9/1—10/4. 

tung ETH: Masters of Graphic Art, till 17/1. = 
haus: ZUrich artists, till 31/12. Galerie Bene: Pham 
Thuc Chuong, till 5/1. Max Bollag (Medern Art 
Centre): in the ZUrich-Tor (Killwangen-Spreiten- 
bach), an international art exhibition organized by 
the “Schweizerische Freunde von Kunstauktionen’’. 
Sale January 9-51, also February 3. Suzense Bollag: 
Joset Albers, till 30/1; Carlo Ramous, 2—28/2. Chichio 
Haller: Walter Hasentratz, 23/1—18/2. Lienhard: Kare! 
Appel, paintings, til! 23/1; Ben Nicholson, 26/1 
through February. Palette: Modern Indian painters, 
tilt 31/1. Galerie Stadelhofen: Walter Hess, til! 31/1. 
Watcheturm: Fehr, Ziegeimilier, till 31. Weager: 
French Master Prints and drawings, January. Wolte- 
berg: Rudolf Zender, paintings and watercolours, 
tn 30/1. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Some Smithsonian institution Traveling Exhibitions: 
ABILENE, Toxas, Fine Arts Museum: Burmese Em- 
broideries, February. ALLENTOWN, Pa., Art Museum: 
Engravings of Pieter Brueghel the Elder, 12/2—13/3. 
AN fe le : Gandhara 
Sculpture, 132—4/3. BIRMINGHAM, , Museum: 
Latin American Drawings, 12/2—13/3. CHAPEL HILL, 
N.C., The : 20th Century American Paint- 
ings from the E. W. Root Collection, 23/2— 15/3. 
COLUMBUS, Ohio, State University: Young British 
Painters, till 20/2. DES MOINES, lowa, Art Center: 
British Artist Craftsmen, February. IWHACA, W.Y., 
Cornell University: Early Toulouse-Lautrec drawings, 
til! 772. KANSAS CITY, Mo., Nelson Gallery: Old 
Master Drawings from the Sir Bruce Ingram Coll- 
ection, 12/2—133. LA JOLLA, Cal., Art Center: Con- 
temporary Finnish Rugs, 21/2—17/3. LOS ANGELES, 
Cal., County Museum: Greek Costumes and Em- 
broideries, 17/2—15/5. LOUISVILLE, Ky., J. B. 

Art Museum: Seth Eastman, 7—28/2. MILWAUKEE, 
Wis., Art Center: German Artists Today, 7— 28/2. 
NORTHFIELD, Minn., Carleton College: Great Europ- 
ean Print-makers, till 14/2. PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Uni- 
versity: Rumanian Folk Art, 422—133. PORTLAND, 
Ore., Museum: Jan Cox, paintings, till 1/2. SANTA 
FE, N.M., Museum: Norwegian Tapestries, February. 
STANFORD, Cal., University: Northwest Painters, til! 
72. SYRACUSE, N.Y., Museum: Contemporary Am- 
ericen Watercolours from the E. W. Root Collection, 
tH) 1772. WASHINGTON, D.C., National Collection: 
Three Danish Printmakers, 11/2—6/. The Phillips 
Gallery: 20th Century American Paintings from the 
E. W. Root Collection, till 9/2. 


Some American Federation of Arts Traveling 
Exhibitions: 

“Abby Aldrich Reckefelier Folk Art Collection”: 
Joslyn Art Museum of Omaha, Neb., till 24/1; Dalias 
Museum of Fine Arts, 12/2—12/. : Sculp- 
ture and Other Works": St. .~ — Minn. coo 


oon Atheneum, Hartford, Conn., 12/2—6/3. 
“A Rationale for Modern Art”: Midiand Art Center, 
Mich,, 5—25/2. “Tem Modern Masiers of American 
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Art trom the Joseph Hirshhorn Collection”: John 
Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, 10—31/1. “Trustee’s— 
Choice”: Allentown Art Museum, Pa., 72—5/3. “Form 
Givers at yy Minneapolis Institute of 


Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass., till 15/1. 


* 


ALBANY, N.Y., institute: The Julius Fleischmann 
Collection of Contemporary Art, January. ALLEN- 
TOWN, Pa., Museum: Four Centuries of Still-Life, 
and Pre-Columbian Art from the Olsen Foundation 
and Yale University, January. BALTIMORE, Md., 
Museum: “New | of Man”, till 7/2; “Modern 
images of Man”, till 28/2; 100 Drawings from Goz- 
zoli to Homer, 12/1—28/2; Rodin drawings, January. 
Walters Art Gallery: Old Russian religious and 
decorative arts, till 3/1. BIRMINGHAM, Ale., Mus- 
eum: 14th Corcoran Annual Area Exhibition, January. 
BOSTON, Mass., Museum of Fine Arts: Gandhara 
sculpture, January—February; Recent acquisitions 
of ancient art, till 147. Kanegis Gallery: Panos 
Ghikas, paintings, January; Gabor Peterdi, prints, 
February. SUFFALO, N.Y., Albright Art Gallery: 
Paintings by Clyfford Still, till 13/12; Drawings from 
the Collection of T. Edward Hanley, till 14/2. CAM- 
BRIDGE, Mass., Fogg Art Museum: Muslim and 
Indian Art, till 314. CHICAGO, The Art Institute: 
63rd exhibition of American painting and sculpture, 
tit 31/1; Lg ee Japanese prints, from 21/1. 
Richard Cornell, constructions, Fred 
Berger, paliane and drawings, Kathryn Carloye, 
sculpture, till 9/1; George Cohen, paintings, 13/1— 
2772. Feingarten: Claude Bentley, paintings, January. 
Main Street: 100 Years of Great French and Amer- 
ican Painting (presented in collaboration with 
Hirschi & Adier Galleries, New York). CINCINNATI, 
Art Museum: The Arts of the Mound-Builders, pre- 
sented in collaboration with the Dayton Art iIns- 
titute, 15/1—29/2; Halimark Award Exhibition, 15/1— 
5/2. CLEVELAND, Museum: Shiko Munakata, til! 7/2; 
Feininger Memorial Exhibition, 17/2—20/3. Heward 
Wise: James Johnson, paintings, till 19/12. DALLAS, 
Museum: Maillol, 17/\—14/2. DAYTON, Art institete: 
“Ulfert Wilke, Artist as Collector’, till 14/2. DENVER, 
Pogzeba Gallery: 18th to 20th Century French, Ger- 
man, Japanese and American art, January. DETROIT, 
fastitute: Musica! Instruments from the Elizabeth 
Firestone Willis Collection. HARTFORD, Conn., Wads- 
worth Atheneum: Edward Hopper, watercolours, till 
72. WOUSTON, Texas, Cushman Gallery: Hiram 
Williams, paintings, 25/1—19/2. LA JOLLA, Cal., Art 
Center: Donald Borthwick, paintings, 27/1—21/2, also 
Southern California arts, February. LONG BEACH, 
Cal., Museum: Primitive Art from the De Young 
Museum, till 31/1; Paintings by Edgar Ewing and 
Irene Koch, till 31/1. LOS ANGELES, C Museum: 
2nd Biennial of S. Californian Crafts, till 7/2. Landau 
Gallery: John P. Jones, William Brown, Paul Won- 
ner, Lester Johnson, Leland Bell, R..de Niro (ar- 
ranged with Zabriskie Gallery, New York). Frank 
Peris: Amato, Brice, Chuey, McGarrell, Newell, 
Peake, Strombotne, Vassena, paintings. Esther 
Robles: Elise Cavanna, paintings, till 16/1. James 
Vigeveneo: Modern French Paintings. MINNEAPOLIS, 
tastitute: Feininger Memorial. Exhibition, till 7/2. 
Walker Art Center: Dorothy Berge, sculpture, till 
772, also paintings by Tony Urquhart. MONTCLAIR, 
N.3., Museum: Colonial and early American paint- 
ings and drawings, also prints by James McBey, 
17/1—21/2. NEW HAVEN, Conn., Yale Art 
Gallery: The Rabinowitz Bequest of Medieval and 
Renaissance Paintings, till 13/3; Anni Albers, weav- 
ings, till 10/1. NEW YORK, Brooklyn Museum: An- 
cient Arts of the Americas, till 3/1. 

Museum: Paintings and sculpture from the Museum 
Collections, through February. Metropolitan Mus- 
eum: “Ancient Art from New York Private Collect- 
ions”; “An Aristocracy of Robes”; “Camera Out of 
Doors”, through January. Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts: Craftsmanship in wood, fibers and metals, 
till 142. Museum of Medern Art: “The Artist in His 
Studio”, till 10/1; Recent Acquisitions, till 31/1; 
“Sixteen Americans”, till 14/2; Photography Exhibit- 
ion, 17/2—10/4; Claude Monet, 9/3—15/5. Museum of 
Primitive Art: The Art of Lake Sentani (Dutch New 
Guinea), till 7/2. Museum: The Whitney 
Annual of American Painting, till 31/1. Alan Gallery: 
Bruce Conner, collages and constructions, 18/1—4é/2. 
Angeleski: Richard Spyer, paintings and sculpture, 
18—30/)1. Artists’: Hans Béhier, retrospective, 31/1— 
25/2. Artistes de France: Jean Leppien, till 17/1. 
Asia House: Masterpieces of Asian Art in American 
Collections, till 14/2. Babeeck: Marsden Hartley, 
olls of 1913-42, January. Barone: Geoffrey Holder, 
paintings, till 30/1; Jack Hastings, sculpture, Feb- 
ruary. Bayer: Early 20th Century German and Aus- 
trian artists, including Kokoschka, Schiele, Klimt, 
Baumeister, and others, through February. Blanchinl: 
R. Rowe, paintings, till 1/2. Harrison Blum: Fara 
Provan, till 31/1. Bergenicht: David Lund, 12—30/1; 
Milton Avery, February. Camino: Don David and 
Sal Sirugo, February. Carstairs: Maurice Grosser, 
paintings, 18/1—13/2. Castelli: William Giles, til! 
23/1; Norman Biuhm, 26/1—13/2. Chase: H. Lempriére, 
paintings, 18—30/1. Collector's: Wally Pegler, til! 
16/1. Comerford: Kuniyoshi, January. Contempor- 
arles: Agenore Fabbri, 18/1—é/2. D'Arcy: Ancient 
sculpture, January. Davis: Seymour Remenick, paint- 
ings, 26/1—13/2. Peter Deltech: New print acquisit- 
ions including Picasso's “Saltimbanques” of 1904-05, 


tlt 301. Delacerte: Egyptian bronze, terracotta and 
bone works, till 31/1. Durlecher: “Landscape 1500— 
1960", till 30/1. Duveen: Masterpieces of Painting, 
Sculpture and Furnishing. Robert Elken: 20th Cen. © 
tury American and European art. André Emmerich: 
Herbert Ferber, paintings, til! 30/1; Stamos, paint- 
ings, February. Fine Arts Associates: Hans Moller, © 
paintings, till 23/1; Louis Valtat, paintings, 2—20/72; — 
Wotruba, sculpture, 1— 26/3. Fleischman: J). Goid- © 
stone, paintings, till 31/1. French & Ce.: Adolph © 
Gottlieb, paintings, till 6/2. Rese Fried: Leyden, ~ 
January; Torres-Garcia, February. Frumkin: Gallery 
artists, paintings, sculpture and drawings, January. ~ 
Graham: James Suzuki, paintings, till 30/1; Ludvik 
Durchanek, sculpture, February. Grand Central: © 
Peter Hayward, paintings, till 31/1. Grand Central © 
Moderns: Don Stacy, ink paintings, till 10/1; Lamar © 
Dodd, paintings, till 4/2; Sam Adler, paintings, 6— ~ 
25/2. Grimaud: Oliver Andrews, Richard Hunt, Con- — 
rad Malicoat and Charles Du Back, sculpture, also 
prints by Marfaing, Fiorini, Hajdu, and others. 
David Herbert: Louise Nevelson, till 6/2. Hirschi & 
Adier: Robert Henri, January. : E. Laine, 
till 30/1. Isaacson: Robert Banks, watercolours, till 
6/2. Martha Jackson: Alfred Leslie, paintings, John 
Chamberlain, sculpture, till 30/1; Burri, February; 
Goldberg, March. James: William Freed, 19/2—10/3. 
Janis: Philip Guston, paintings, till 23/1. Juster: 
Pierre Lelong, paintings, 25/1—13/2. Kennedy: Con- 
stance Richardson, paintings, 146/1—20/2. Kleemann: 
Mastroianni, January—February. Kneedier: Six 
drawings by Juan Gris and scuipture by Lipchitz, 
till 6/2. Keetz: Hans Hofmann, tili 23/1; Zao Wou-Ki, 
26/1— 13/2; Kumi Sugai, 14/2—5/5. Kottier: Sheryi 
Modell, 11—23/1. Kreushear: Henry Schnakenberg, 
11—30/1. Landry: Anthony Triano, till 30/1. Matisse: 
Riopelie, January; The “Gruppe El Paso”, February. 
Mayer: Pehr, paintings, till 23/1; Fritz Bultman, 
sculpture, 25/1--13/2. Meltzer: Rodin, studies in 
pencil, watercolour, gouache and ink, February. 
Mi Chou: The Ton-Fan Group of Formosan painters, 
tilt 30/1. Tiber de : Robert Goodnough, till 
30/1. New School: Murals and paintings by Michel 
Cadoret, December. Nordness: Kari Zerbe, paint- 
ings, 26/1—13/2. Parke-Bernet: Sale on January 2'st 
of Impressionist and Post-impressionist paintings 
and drawings. Porma: Sam Wiener, paintings, 19/ 
1—6/2. Betty Parsons: Jack Youngerman, —— 
till 30/1; Ethel Schwabacher and Marie Taylor, 1— 
20/2. Betty Parsons—Section 11: Agnes Martin, til! 
16/1; Wallace Putnam, 19/1—6/2. Peridet: Medardo 
Rosso, sculpture, till 16/1; Reva, paintings, 18/1— 
13/2. Poindexter: A! Held, paintings, 18/1—4/2; Yek- 
tai, paintings, February. Reke: Rudolf Baranik, 
paintings, January. Saidenberg: André Masson, 
prints, till 16/1; dane, “La Ville’, from 19/1; Gyorgy 
Kepes, paintings, from 16/2. Bertha Schaefer: Jo- 
seph Konzal, sculpture, till 14/1; European group, 
including Armitage, Burssens, Frink, Frost, Heron, 
Martaing, and others, 18/1—4/2; Will Barnet, paint- 
ings, 8—27/2. Selected Artists: Lily Harmon, paint- 
ings, January. Seligmann: Pat Trivigno, paintings, 
till 23/1. Stable: George Ortman, till 30/1. Steemp/ffl: 
Eimer Bischoff, paintings, till 23/1; Tinguely, con- 
structions and eng Aen egg ‘2613/2. Stutt- 
man: ) intings, till 6/2. Tanager: 
John Grillo, colleges, “8-271. Trabla: Lorenzo di 
Credi’s “Christ and the Magdalene”, through 9/1. 
Vercel: French painting from impressionism till 
today, through January. Viviane: Dan Rice, paint- 
ings, January; Bernard Rosenthal, February. Weyhe: 
international print show, January. Ruth White: John 
Freeman, sculpture, 2—20/2; Alfred Russell, paint- 
ings, 23/2— 12/3. Widdifield: lise Getz, paintings, 
till 6/2. Wildenstein: Dong Kingman, till 13/2. Wil- 
lard: Feininger, watercolours, February. Wittenborna: 
Anna Eva Bergman, etchings, February. World 
House: Giacometti, scuipture, paintings and draw- 
ings, 12/1—6/2. Zabriskie: Richard Boyce, Edward 
Renouf and William Calfee, sculpture, till 30/1. 
OAKLAND, Art Museum: California Painters Annual, 
till 10/2. PHILADELPHIA, Museum of Art: Gustave 
Courbet, till 14/2. Commercial Museum: “Festival of 
France”, 16/1—11/3. Newman Gallery: Roger Seichow, 
paintings, January; Jean Batail, paintings, 18/1—13/2. 
PHOENIX, Arizons, Art Museum: Peter Rube! Coll- 
ection of 20th Century French painting, till 31/1. 
PITTSBURGH, Carnegie institute: The Jay C. Leff 
Collection of ancient and primitive art, till 3/1; 47th 
international Salon of Photography, till, 17/1. RICH- 
MOND, Va., Museum: Masterpieces of American 
Silver, 300 works of 1650—1815, 15/1—14/2. SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, Cal., Museum of Art: European Art Today, 
till 9/2. Bolles Gallery: Robert Cooper, paintings, 
Bella Feldman, sculpture, till 3/2. Dilexi: Roy de 
Forest, paintings and constructions, 4—30/1; Norman 
Kanter, paintings, February. Feingarten: Francois 
Arnal, paintings, 6—23/1. Gump's: Fletcher Benton 
and Hilda Perth, paintings, till 27/1. SEATTLE, Des- 
amne Gallery: John Maul, watercolours and draw- 
ings, February. SYRACUSE, Everson Museum: Draw- 
ings and watercolours from the Munson-Williams- 
Proctor institute, till 17/2. WASHINGTON, D. C., 
National Gallery: The Permanent Collection (paint- 
ings and sculpture comprising the Dale, Kress, 
Mellon, Widener, and other collections), and the 
Widener Collection of decorative arts. Gres Gallery: 
Grace Hartigan, paintings, January. Obelisk: Metz 
and Gregoropoulos, 26/1—14/2. WILMINGTON, Deis., 
Society 


of Fine Arts: 50th Anniversary of the 1910 
independants Exhibition, till 21/72. WORCESTER, 
Mass., Art Museum: The Bauhaus portfolios, till 7/2; 
ancient Peruvian arts, 21/1—23/3. 
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Jee de vivre'is yours aboard the tamed “UNITED STATES” or her 

a? running mate, the “AMERICA”, United States Lines ships that 
rank with the finest luxury liners afloat. To cross the Atlantic on 
one of these superb vessels is to enjoy the pleasures of an ocean 
cruise in a typically American atmosphere of youthful gaiety, 
expansive hospitality and smooth, streamlined efficiency. 

There’s fun aboard - plenty of it ! Deck sports, swimming pool, 
ymnasium facilities, dances, cinema shows, library... wonderful 
ood and wines, and an unexcelled standard of comfort and ser- 

vice. The few days that separate you from the other side of the 

Atlantic pass all too quickly when you travel by United States Lines ! 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR: 


United Gtotes lines 


PARIS : 10, Rue Auber - OPE 89-80 


«Entre la France et les Etats-Unis, service régulier de frét sur cargos ultra-modernes, 
spécialement agencés pour le transport des objets précieux et ceuvres d'art.» 
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